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Tare is no one institution, perhaps, in this kingdom, better 
calculated to promote the interests of true religion, than the 
Divinity lecture established, at Oxford, by the piety of an 
individual, whose name it bears, it has been productive of 
infinite benefit, by giving birth to a spirit of investigation 
into the truths of the Christian religion, which has led to the 
detection and exposure of most dangerous errors, and tended 
to fix numbers in the right faith. Indeed, a more valuable 
collection of religious discourses, or containing more impor- 
tant information, and more useful instruction, than the 
Bampton Lectures, which have been annually published, is 
not to be found in any language, nor in any Christian country. 
The volume before us is every way worthy to occupy a place 
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on the same shelf with its predecessors. It exhibits a train of 
close and able argumentation ; a luminous exposition of sound 
scriptural principles ; and a compendium of theological know- 
ledge, derived from ‘deep reading, ‘and intense reflection, 
most pérspicuously arranged, aud applied ‘to ‘the support of 
conclusions of the highest consequence toa christian, 
_ The four first sermons are devoted to the establishment. of 
“< certain, primary principles necessarily affecting subordinate 
rules and..indispensubly requisite towards the attainment of. 
clear and consistent view of the christian system.),, ‘Phe first 
of. these contains some introductory remarks on religious 
controversy, and points out the necessity of adhering to some 
general principles of scriptural interpretation. Much differ- 
ence of opinion has been maintained on the subject of reli- 
gious controversies, and not a few persons have condemned 
ofl contro srey as not only useless but prejudicial. Dr. Var 
iidert, “however, supports the contrary opinion,’ by” the 
authority of the Apostles, and of writers of great eminence in 
modern’ ‘times. ~ St. Paul, he observes, *‘ warns the christian 
minister to be prepared for the work of controversy. To 
exhort ‘and to ‘convince the gainsayers,” he ‘represents as an 
indispensable part of the pastoral office. He represents ‘it 
also as a duty, for which he is to qualify himself by * sound 
doctrine ;” by doctrine obtained from the fountain-head of 
scripture truth, “ the faithful word ;” that word, delivered by 
ly men inspired of God, who exhibited incontrovertible, cre- 
dentials of. their divine.commission to instruct mankind, ~ 
iis he teath is, that controversy has existed, even. from, the 
ieal ages to the present time, with very little, inter- 
‘ruption... And it certainly. will continue to exist, so Jong asithe 
ature of man shall remain unchanged, or until. the ‘time 
when all men will be assembledas one told under one shepherd, 
Iesis Christ. “Indeed, the promotion of christian knowledge, 
int of ‘christian truth, Kas been miore’ indebted, perhaps, 
©. contfoversial writings, than to any other productions ‘ofa 
eligious nature, ‘That controversy has been the parent of fhych 
#vil,. also, is uot to he denied; but itis the abuse of it, and 
got-the use, which is, therefore, to be deprecated... 


“Religious eoutroversy, then, isnot to be considered” as} fn 
itself, indicative of an unchristian spirit. If it'is good or evil; ‘ac- 
cording (6 thé princi Yes Which it upholds, the purpose if Which it 
priginates, ” é “Obj ctto, Which’ it is ‘applied, and the temper with 
pwpich it is Sudyéred. Tf it'spring from a tiere spirit of contention ; 
fou désil 6 Uf vittory, “not love cf treth: or from stubbornness that 


will not be brevghtinto captivity @ the obedience of Christ; chris- 
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farity willnot. acknowledge it for her own. If it be employed on 
questions -unbefitting buman disputation;, questions inaccessible to 
our-finite.understandings, unnecessary, or unimportant in their issue, 
and only intending to perpetuate,strife, or to unsettle the opinions and 
disquiet the minds of mea; then is it also anworthy of the Christian 
character. Nor is it void of offence, when, however sound its princi- 
ples, however. impottant its subject, however irrefragable its atgu- 
ment, it is made the vehicle of personal malignity, when it is @arried 
én with a‘spirit that’ tends asunder the social ties, and exaspérates, 
instead of endeavournig to Soften, the irritable teclings which, even in 
its mildest aspect, it-is but too apt to excite." vi 
_.Such is, the abuse of controversy; but its legitimate use, 
to prevent the diffusion of dangerous error, to correct the mis- 
construction or misapplication of scriptural doctrines, and to 
tenn the members of Christ’s church to hold fast the form of 
sound words, and to give a reason for the faith that is in him, 
is not only, free from objection, but a work of primary duty, of 
paramount necessity. | 


** Neverthéless, there prevails, in the present day,’a spurious kind | 


of liberality, which would teach us to regard, -with equal com- 
placency, almost ‘every diversity of religions opinion, however. irre- 
concileable with the tenets which we ourselves believe to be the unr 
sophisticated doctrine of Ged’s word, Hence, though, that word ;is 
made. by many the instrument of spreading religious error, yet, be- 
cause it is appealed to for the sanction of error as well as of truth, we 
ate often called upon to give the right hand of fellowebip, ‘even to 
those by whom it is thus perverted. As if the’ tinié were already 
come when ‘ the wolf should’dwell with the lamb,’and the ee 
lie down’ with the kid,’ and nothing should ‘ hurt or destroy in all 
God's holy mountain,’ many are lulled into secarity under a perspa- 
sion, that error and falsebood aye harmless in their pature, and will 
cease to molest us, if we admit them into our fold, Atccording to 
this persuasion, Christian charity seems to have Jost one of its dis- 
tinetive characters, that of ‘ rejoicing in the truth,’ and to rejoice ra- 
ther in sacrificing the truth for the semblance of concord. *£ The 
bond of peace’ is no Jonger to be found ig ‘ unity of spirit ;” but di- 
versity and disunion are to work the happy effect. A boupdlless lati- 
tudinarianism is to supply the place of fixed’ vege ort and to every 
religionist, who professes to derive his tenets from the Scriptures, the 
plea is to ke allowed of an equal adherefice to divine truth ; as if the 
word. of Ged were responsible for whatever of copfusion or contra- 
tiety may. be engrafted upon it by human devices ! 

‘“ Were these sentiments generally admitted, and practical 
carried to their full extent, there would, indeed, be no Jonger Gceasiog 
for the study -of controversial divinity. St. Paul's admonition te 
‘ bold fast the faithful word,’ . the purpose of ‘ exhorting apd 
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cofivincing 'gainsayers,” might be regarded as; an obsolete precept, 
at superseded by later discoveries. Error. and, trath might go hand in 
: hand. Credulity and incredulity might concur iu erecting a motley 
“fabric, of divers proportions, and of fantastic forms, on the ruins of 
‘the solid and venerable edifice of Christianity." 


» Phere »is ne place in. which that spurious liberality, some 
of those “pernicious consequences of which are here so well 
‘pourtrayed, prevails ina greater degree, and where its pre- 
#] valence is more mischievous to the community, than ina 
~i4/ certain assembly, to. which we are indebted for the repeal of 

those salutary legislative restrictions on blasphemy, which 

imposed some restraint on the impious assailants of the chris- 

tian faith, There, probably, it would be deemed highly 

> uliberal to. characterize schism as a sin; and ‘the attempt to 

establish. a distinction between religiows error, and religious 

trath, might be considered as disorderly | But, providentially, 

these matters are to be settled by a higher tribunal, where no 

party spirit “is to be found, but where the spirit of unsophis- 

ticdted trath reigns triumpliant. : 

_ Our learned author, having established the necessity of 

controversy for the elucidation and mainténance of religious 

truth, proceeds to lay down certain fixed principles of serip- 

ture-interpretation, without which, indeed, all argument on 

the subject would be of little avail. Men may read thi scrip- 

; tures without the proper spirit, or the, understanding, for a 
right apprehension of their contents. 
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‘Nor does this view of the subject derogate, in any respect, from 

the sufficiency of the sacred writings, for the purpose they were 

intended to effect. For though it be most true, that they ‘are able 

to make_us wise unto salvation,’ yet that implies not that the effec: 

will be produced without due care and diligence on the part of those 
~ Who receive them, The scriptures themselves intimate the contrary, 
izy their, admonition’, that ‘we beware of ‘ corrupting the word o! 
God,’ of being led away ‘ by false teachers,” of ‘ handling the 
ward of God deceitfully,’ and of being ‘ wisé in our own conceits 
Zo prevent these evils,, the providence of God bath ordained, that in 
wthis, as ip.other concerns, the strong should assist the weak, and they 
who have abundance should minister to such as ate in need. Perhaps 
no man was ever entirely self-instructed in his Knowledge of the 
‘Bibles nor do we read of any instances of conversion to Christianity 

fexcept in cases purely, miraculous) without the instramentality of 
_dumanteaching.. Dhe.word has never been, either under the Jewish 

or the Christian dispensation, unaccompanied wiih the ordinance of a 
ministry to promulgate its truth. Nevertheless, the word itself con- 
' tains all that is necessary te salvation. Provision only is to be made, 
that neither the ignorant nor the unstable should ¢ wrest it to their 
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4estruction.’ For we may affirm, on the authority of an apostle, that 
to such a purpose, ‘not only ‘ some things hard to be understood’ in 
St. Paul's writings, but also ‘ the other scriptures,’ are liable to be 


perverted. 


“The proficient in ecclesiastical history will require no detail of 


‘evidence to o"yeince him that the scriptures have thus oftentimes 
been forced fe5m their direct and proper channel, to yield supplies to 
error. Toa perverse endeavour thus to obtain a colour of sacred au- 
thority for its opinions, religious error may, indeed, be chiefly ascribed. 
For does not every sect or denomination of Christians maintain, that 
it has the sanction of scripture for its owncreed? And how could 
‘this be, if, ameng so many contending parties, some, at least, did 
not ground their interpretation of it upon erroneous principles? The 


fact speaks for itsclf, and shews that whatever some may dream of 


the facility of extracting from the scriptures, a correet and coherent 
system. of divine truth, this is hardly to be effected without such qua- 
lifications and attainments, as we shall in vain look for among a very 
considerable portion of mankind.” - 


The author then proceeds to lay down the canons of sound 
criticism, and the bases of his own general arguments ; and 


_thus closes his first discourse : 


‘‘ Of the difficulty, as well as the importance, of these subjects, 
none ought to be more sensible than he who attempts to discuss 
them. It is only a just sense of that dithculty which can indace 
such a dispassionate and sober-minded consideration of them, as may 
be expected to lead to successful results. They, indeed,who have 
been most conversant with such disquisitions, will be the most cau- 
tious, and the most candid in forming their decisions. * Masters. in 
Israel’ will hardly expect, from a work necessarily so circamscribed in 
its extent, any considerable accessions of knowledge on topics already 
familiar to their minds. But to less experienced students, nothing 
is unimportant which may open a way for pursuing a safe and satis- 
factory course of inquiry into religious trath. Knowing by what 
principles the Christian scholar is to conduct that enquiry, andwhat 
helps are necessary to insure its success, they will be better able to 
judge of the various matters of congroversy presented to their view, 
and better armed against the errors of an age, unstable and unwary, 
prone to follow every phantom that flits before it, and lightly to 
regard the attainments of former times. The labour will not be 
lost, if, through the divine blessing on the endeavour, faith be, in 
any instance, strengthened by hearing, and hearing lead’to.a right 
understanding of the word of God.”’ 


_Inhis second discourse, Dr. Van Mildert enters intoa con-. 
sideration of the sources of religious error, which he imputes, 
1D Most cases, to the want of a right’ state of mind for reli- 
gious studies. And he justly contends, that the total surrender 
of the will to God, a rooted conviction (founded on due exa- 
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mination of the eyidences by which the fact is supported) 
of the authenticity of the scriptures, and that they’ reall 
Con:ain the word of God, with a resolution to bow ‘with 
vév-rence to their authority, in all matters of doabt, are essen- 
tially requisite for a right understanding of the holy writings. 


7 “* The fact,” observes. the learned author, “‘ appears to. be, that 
a.vety great proportion of the heresies, which have from time to time 
sprang up in the Christian church, may be ttaced to some lurking 
principle of infidelity operating upon the mind. A favourite maxim 
of false philosophy, or a vain conceit of the imagination, takes pos. 
sassion Of the understanding; and, fully persuaded of the unanswer- 
able truth of the opinions thus adopted, yet unwilling entirely to 
relinquish ‘the faiih, the slave of prejudices adverse to revealed reli- 

log, commences the work of new interpretation, and exercises his 
ingenuity in endeavouring to adopt scripture to his preconceptions, 
Do we ask, then, how it happens that errors, even of the worst kind, 
ate ‘the fruit of his labours? The. auswer is readily given. He is 
regardless of the divine admonition in the text.* Instead of being 
willing to abide by the revealed will of God, he is predisposed to 
abide by his own will; and it being found impracticable to reconcile 
them ‘toeach other, without wresting the Scriptures from their 
Obvious meaning, some more recondite sense is sought for, and the 
siniplicity of truth is sacrificed at the shrine of vanity.” 


Vanity is, indeed, the fertile parent of schism and infidelity. 

When men search the scriptures for the means of supporting 

, some preconceived opinion or some favourite system, instead 

of consulting them with an earnest desire to ascertain the 

truth, the adoption of error, and the perversion of truth, are 
the natural consequence. 


“‘In whatever point of view, then, we consider the subject, we 
“shall find this position incoutrovertibly established, that the willing 
and ingenuous mind, the free and, unrestrained surrender of every 
thought. and purpose, of every inagination and affection, to the all- 
perfect will of God, is the first principle. of religions duty, the germ 
of every thing which is afterwards to expand and ripen into action. 
Tt is that which can alone produce the fruit of sound Christian 
Kaowlédge ; and to which, when duly planted and wateted by human 
‘industty; the divine benefactor will assuredly give the Tictease. 

Jit } ® erres ‘ 


ia > $6,Aé any man speak, let him speak as the oracles. of God.” 
) jsithe.text.of the third sermon, in which it is maintained as.a 
wuling: principle of, religious controversy, or rather-of seripturc 
vioterpretation, that the.oracles.of God, as found in the scrip- 
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Oe te if any man will do his will, he shall know of the doctrine 
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tures, should be accepted as the infallible criterion by which 
to judge of every doctrine ; and that no other authority 
whatever, should be brought into competition with this. 


_ But, however indisputable the principle may appearvon which 
this injunction.is founded, itis not only continually violated, through 
ignorance? or inadvertency, but a very great portion of the errors and 
eorruptions prevalent in thé christian world, evidently springs from 
systems, Virtually, if not formally, opposed to it ; from maintaining 
the necessity of some ulterior tribunal of appeal, for the decision Qf 
¢ntroversies, and for framing unerring standards of interpretation.” 


_..The author then proceeds to adduce proofs in support of the 
position here advanced, from the conduct of three distinct 
parties, all, as he truly observes, widely differing from each 
other, yet’ all asserting principles injurious to the just pre= 
eminéti¢e of scriptural authority. i 


~ 


“* The -first of these, the Papists, insists on the necessity of an 
infallitle judge or interpreter of the doctrine, in the person of some 
visible head of the chiirch, from whom there shall be no appeal. 
The second, comprising various sects, contends that every doetrine 
of Holy Writ must bend to the decision .of human) reason as the 
supteme judge in matters of faith. The third, a multifarious order 
of interpreters, gives supreme sway to a supposed inward jight; or 
immediate communication from the Holy Spirit, supplementary to 
scripture,’ and infallible as well as irresistible it: its operations." » 


Dr. Van-Mildert examines each of these. in its.due order, 
and,-of course, he begins with the Papists. ¥en 


« The great points in controversy between Papists and Protestants, 
as far as relates to the present question, are the infallibility of the 
Church, and the authority of unwritten traditions; traditions, sup- 
posed to have been originally of apostolical origin, but not recerded in 
‘Holy Writ.” | 


In arguing these points, the author assumes, what the Ro- 
manist docs not deny, that the scriptures are the word of God, 
and, therefore, must be true, Whatever then the scripturés 
alirm is decisive, and must not be opposed by human argu- 
ments, Thus the. ifallibility of the scriptures is, taken for 
granted, and their sufficiency alone considered as the point of 
controversy.’ To prove their sufficiency, from their own lan- 
guage, would be to defeat the Romanist on his own’ principles. 
The Doctor contends, that, for settling this dispute, reliance 
must not so much be placed on insulated passages in’ the Holy 
Writings, as from their gencral scope and design. Sach pas- 
Sages, indeed, would soun decide’ the question beyond all. pos- 
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sibility of dispute, As, David, in reference to the word as it 
existed under the Jewish Dispensation, represented it ** as a 
lamp unto the feet, and a fiehtintd the paths.” “ A perfect 
law, converting the soul ; and a testimony that is sure, making 
wise the simple.” And St. Paul, speaking of the scriptures 
in general, describes them as “ able to make us wise 
unto salvation,” and, “ making the man of God perfect, 
* thoroughly furtished unto all good works.” Words of 
higher authority, er of greater decision, can scarcely be con- 
ecived, 


‘* These declarations, with the facts accompanying them, afford 
most convincing proof of the plenary inspiration of the Apostles. 
They seem also to establish their exclusive commission to reveal the 
will of God, and to complete the sacred canon, And upon this 
ground we may be warranted in extending to the whole of tbat canon 
the threatening which St. Jol applies to his own revelations in 
particular: ‘ If any man sbali add unto these things, God shall add 
unto bim the plagues that aic written in this book ; and if any man 
shall take away from the words of the book of this prophecy, God 
shall take way his part out of ihe book ot life.’ 

‘ Against all. subsequent pretences to ipfallibility, for the purpose 
either of making further revelations of the divine will, or of inter- 
preting what is already revealed, these considerations may be deemed 
decisive, For infallibility implies an immediately divine guidance. 
{ft is no humon attribute, vor can, without flagrant impiety, be 
assumed by any uninspired being. Were the piea once to be admitted 
without preternataral evidence of the fact, it would be difficult to 
preclude auy c!aim that might be grounded upon it to introduce new 
doctrines and new revelations. For who should deny to acknow- 
ledged {nfallibility that which would be conceded without hesitation 
to any other miraculous gift ? Or what gift could in itself be more 
mirsenlous, or give surer testimony, of divine inspiration? From 
infallibility, therefore, in interpreting God's word, it is but a short 
siep-to sntallibility in proposing new articles of faith, and new 
modes of worship. And how readily the one pretence may suc- 
ceed to the other, the practice of the Romish church has but too 
evidently proved. » 

* Butthe Romanist is not thas to be driven out of the field. 
Whatever respect or deference he may acknowledge to be due to 
holy writ, he will have recourse to a species of reasoning well 
adapted to perplex the subject. He will contend that the scriptures 
cannot be deemed an infallible rule to the unlearned, who. read them 
in translations only, and who must, in that case, depend on the 
intallibility of transiators ; whereas translators not unfrequently dis- 
agree in yendeting the sense of the original; and there is, besides, s0 
mich in inherent obscurity in the original itself, as to require some 
mtboritative, aud infallible, interpreter, to render it an. unerring 


standerd of truth. 
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«To this train of reasoning it might be sufficient to reply, that 
the proposed expedient by no means obviates the alleged difficulty ; 
inasmuch, as the very same impediments toa right apprehension of 


the role of faith, would still remain. For, how shall he, whose 


want of learning precludes him from distinguishing an infallible 
translator, be qualitied io distinguish an infallible interpreter ? The 
necessity of such ao infallibility, would create a necessity for some 
infallible eriterion, to ascertain where it is to be found: and it would 
be impossible, without the continual intervention of miracles, to 
determine which, out of many authorities that might advance such 
pretensions, had substantiated its claim to au implicit faith in its 
decisions. 

‘ But to disentangle the subject from this sophistry, let us consider 
the question, as we are wont to do, in the case of a work, of merely 
human authority. Were the purpose simply to ascertain the sense 
of such a work, that sense, (whatever helps might be found useful 
for its illustration) would be sought for in the work itself, and the 
book be interpreted, as far as possible, in conformity with its own 
declared principles. Whether those principles be true or not, isa 


matter of distinct enquiry. But if we admit them to be true, what 


more is necessary for the satisfaction of the interpreter, than to make 
it evident, that he has elicited the author’s meaning? And how is 
that to be made evident, but by an ultimate appeal to the writing 
he undertakes to expound; or, if that be possible, to the author 
himself? For the mere interpreter and author, can never stand upon 
oneand the same footing of authority ; nor can it be otherwise, than 
that the work of interpretation must always lie open to the censure 
and revision of other interpreters, competently qualified for the 
undertaking. But in this case, an appeal to the author, from the 
writing itself, is no Jess than an assumption of divine inspiration ; 
and this assumption, whether on the part of the church, or of any of 
its individual members, calls for the same substantial proofs of the 


_ facts assumed, as those which the sacred writers themselves produced, 


and without which, no such pretensions are admissible. It is, there- 
(gre, a mere fallacy to put the Church, as the interpreter of Scrip- 
ture, on an equality in point of authority, with the Scripture itself, 
Nay, it savours of hazardous assumption. For here God is the 
author, and man the interpreter: and unless the interpreter can 
produce evidence of Divine inspiration, equal to that produced by 
them, whose writings we receive as the Word of God ; to allow in 
yoth the same stamp of authority, is so far, exalting the creature to 
a level with the Creator. 


The presumption is still greater in the imputation of per- 
sonal infallibility to the Pope, in which is maintained, as our 
old friend Dr. Troy has assured us, by a large portion of the 
Papists, and, most probably, by himself among the number. 
We wish the Popish Primate of Ireland would contend the 
point with Dr. Van Mildert; we should be curious to hear by 
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what kind of sophistry,,.he would support this. anti-scriptural 
opinion, . We venture .to foretel, however, that neither he, 
nor that renowned knight-errant of popery, Dr. Milner, nor 
et, either of the Plowdens, lay or clerical, will venture 
into the field of controversy, in favour of infallidility, against 
arguments which we defy them to overthrow, Of all the pre- 
tensiotis’ of the Church of Rome, this, surely, is the most 
mopstrous, though certainly the most politic, for it enabled 
the popes, at one time, to involve all Christendom in a_ state 
of mental slavery, and to establish a papal tyranny, the most 
absolute, and the most insupportable. 


*¢ ‘There is, moreover,” pursues our author, “ a want of faith and 
trust in God, as well as of due reverence towards him, in contending 
for the necessity of such an expedient to carry cn the work of divine 
instryction. What ground is there for suspectitig that the Apostles 
failed to commit to writing, fot the benefit of succeeding ages, all 
that was necessary to salvation? Being ‘ guided into all trath,” is it to 
be supposed that they preactied any thing essential to the Christian 
faith, which is not, in substance at least, left upon record in their 
writings? If so, might we not reasonably have expected some intima- 
tion from them, that the Scriptures they had drawn up’ were not 
intended as complete instructions for after ages ; but that their omis- 
stons were to be supplied by the authority, with’ which the ruling 
powers in the church would afterwards be invested, to add to the 
sacre] word as occasion should require? As our blessed‘Saviour 
said to the Apostles before his resurrection, ‘ I have many things to 
say unto you, but ye cannot bear them now,’ would ‘not the Apostles 
also in such a case have said to their appointed successors, ¢ what*we 
now write for your instruction is but a part of those “saving truths 
which ye are hereafter to promulgate to the world ; when the;con- 
vérts to.the faith shall be better able to receive them, than they are 
to. whom we are commissioned to make known. the will of God? 
But where are.any such intimations to be found? __ 

‘fim truth, no reason can be assigned to justify the expectation of 
a.contpued infallibility in the church, for the purpose of interpreting 
the.word of God, or. adding new articles of faith to those therein, 
cgntained, which, does not virtually arraign the perfection or, the 
authority of the word itself. Nor can the Scriptures be properly called, 

eof faith, if such additional security be necessary. ey whats 
exe7,be the authority that assumes a power to determine, suo jure, the 
sense of Scripture, or to impose articles of belief. derived from any 
other source,>--that authority itself, it its right be admitted, becomes 
the rule of faith, and virtually. supersedes the other.” . es 


+ MPhis:canclusion: eannot, we think; be-denied, and ‘certain, 
yes that the “arbitrary “interpretations of Scripture: by the 
Rentish church» cold never have obtained carrency or acqtii- 
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quences, had not ‘been previously impressed on the minds’ of 
its*followers! “Fheauthority of unwritted traditions, which, in 
the tstimation of the Ronianists; is equal to the authority of 
the Seriptures themselves, is next considered by Dr. Van 
Mildert. MarR NG AR 


ri Traditions, in the sense in. which the observance of them is 


enjoined by the Apostles, are received by Protestants with as, much 


reverence as by the Romish church. For, according to the apostoli- . 
cal usage of the word, the traditions enjoined to be observed are tlie | 


doctrines snd precepts delivered, whetber orally or in writing, by the 
Apostles themselves. ‘ Stand fast,’ says St. Paul to the Thessaloni- 
pians, and ‘hold the.traditions which ye have bsen taught, whether by 
word or our epistles ;' that is, whatever has been personally delivered 
to. you by me, either in preaching or ii writing. Protestants do not 
question, the. truth of the position, that the word of an inspired 
Apostle, whether written or unwritten, isto be regarded with entire 
deference ; since, in whatever way the word of God be communicat- 
ed to us, ithas the same claim to our submission, provided we know 
that it proceeds from Him. But here is the question from which the 
Komanists has to escape;—can afier ages have the same kind of 
assurance respecting the authenticity of the written and of the un- 
written word? We contend, that there cannot now be sufficient 
evidence of the anthenticity of apy such unwritten traditions ; and 
that, therefore, on the written word only we can with safety rely. 
On this.ground, the Scripture is maintained to be now the only rule 
of faith ; and whatever benefit, may be derived from other writings, 
reporting tous, as apostolical traditions, additional matters illustrative 
of our faith and worship ; to them is to be assigned no more than a 
secondary, rank, as being subsidiary, not essential, to our creed. 


Ta thus designing to underwritten traditions the same authority 
as to the scriptures, ‘no just prerogative of the church is invaded, nor 
i$ aby injurious reflection cast'on the primitive fathers, who, on this 
point, above all others, are entitled to our especial regard. For it is 
evident, that the governors of the church never intended such autho- 
rity to be assigned to them; since they record na intimation given by 
the sacred writers thetnselves, that their oral communitations were to 
be transmitted to succeeding geheraiions, or’ promulgated by the 
church as authentic documents. ‘On this is founded the distintifon 

tween scripture and unwritten tradition. ‘The former is a strugtare 

Compact, and resting on an immoveable basis; the lattet-is compdsed 
of uncemented materials, and unsupported by any sblid-foundation. * 
“© But here the subject is sometimes perplexed by another sophisti- 
Cal kind of argament. The Romanist will contéhd, that the autho- 
rity'ef the church is above that of scripture, because: scripture itself 
is received through the. medium of the church, from whose declara- 
tory judgment it, derives that stamp of validity by-which, it is recegs 
nized as the word.of Ged. The fallacy of which reasoning consists 19 
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not rightly distinguishing between the weight of testimony to the au. 
thenticity of a writing, and that of judicial decision upon its attthority, 
© There ,is;" says an incomparable writer (Leslie) on this subject, 
‘ no judge of faith but God; it the churclowere juage of faith, it 
‘wouldset her above God.’ The canon of sccipture was ‘determined 
by the church, upon evidence of its genuineness and authenticity ; 
and to this the church bears witness. The truth of scripture rests on 
other grounds ; on the ‘ witness of God,” as ‘well as ‘ the witness of 
man.’ So is it with respect to interpretation. The church directs 
her members to the right sense and meaning of scripture; but that 
sense does not depend on her judgment, nor is it imposed arbitrarily 
as her own; but she refers to scriptute itself, for proof that there 
it isto be found. Were she to take upon her to be a judge of faith in 
a higher sense than this, she would assume the attributes of the author 
of holy writ, rather than the character of its interpreter. 

“© Respecting traditions, therefore, as well as infallibility, scrip- 
ture must be resorted to, as the original fountain of authority, from 
which the pretensions either of the church at large, or of general 
councils as its representative body, or of the pope as its supposed 
visible and universal head, ought to be derived. And this will follow 
from the concessions of the adversary himself, who, in acknowledg- 
ing the scriptures to be divine, virtually admits that there can be no 
bigher jurisdiction to which submission is due.” 


This point, though briefly, is» ably, argued; and we have 
been the more copious in our extracts from this portion of the 
discourse under consideration, from the lax spirit of the 
present times: on which principle is too frequently rendered 
subservient to expediency. ‘The author’s attention is next 
directed to  sectarists who make little account | of 
faith, and assert the paramount authority of human reason. 
This species of heresy has, obviously, its source on vanity; 
on the pride of intellect; nearly. allied to the pride which 
made Satan rebel against his Maker. In former times it led 
men to philosophize ; to cherish visionary notions; and to en- 
gender fantastic theories. But whenever men adopt the reso- 
lution not to believe any thing which their reason cannot fully 
comprehend, they, in fact, not only exclude the necessity of 
faith, but virtually deny its actual existence. For it is pre- 
cisely on things which Cone reason cannot Taal a or 
explain that faith is called into action. In short, where rea- 
son ends faith begins. 


** This evil is perhaps inseparable from the propensity to make 
revealed religion subservient to philosophical theories, and from re- 
garding the scriptures as secondary to human science. It arises from 
not rightly distinguishing between the objects with which each is 
exclusively conversant, and thus assigning to neither its proper rank 
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and:.office. As the scriptures were not inténded to instruct men in 
boman philosophy, so neither can haman’philosophy instract them in 
the matters which the scriptures reveal. This, however, is. to be 
understood of that only which is properly the subject-matter of reve- 
lation; of facts and doctrines which it was its express purphse to 
make known to mankind ; not of matters incidentally connected wit) 
it which may be capable of physica) demopstration, And surel) 
there are truths of revealed religion sufficiently ‘attested to us by jis 
genetal evidences, which it is not in the power of the human under- 
standing to refute, by arguments grounded on any antecedent prin- 
ciples. Can, for instance, the doctrines respecting the essential | na- 
ture of the Godhead be brought to any test of human science? Can 


_the mitaculous conception, the incarnation, the resurrection, the 


ascension of our Lord, of any thing properly miraculous in the chris- 
tian dispensation, be-proved or disproved otherwise than by competent 
evidence, on one side or the other, respecting the alleged facts ?. Or 
can the doctrines of atonement and grace be established or invalidated 

rany abstract reasoriing on their necessity or expediency? The ut- 
most that our limited reasoning faculty may, in such cases, attempt 
is, in the first place, tp satisfy itself of the genuineness. of the text 
and its divine authority, and then so to interpret the doctrine, that 
scripture shall not be’ made to contradict itself; and, in the next 
place, to make it harmonize, as far as may be, with those «moral and 
physical truths, of which we have, from: other sources, clear and 
indisputable evidence, and which ate even recognized as true by the 
general tenor of holy writ. 

** Nevertheless, in these latter as well as in former times, Soci- 
nians and other sects, professing more liberal and enlarged modes of 


‘thinking, are wont to contend if not overtly, yet by implication, for 


the supremacy of the human understanding in all matters of faith ; 
regarding it as its undoubted prerogative, to decide, by its own natu- 
ral. faculties, upon the truth of every doctrine of reveaied religion, 
and the wisdom and expediency of the divine dispensations, as wel! 
as the testimony by which they are supported. [tis manifestly upon 
this principle, rather than upon the ground of any known law of 
evidence or legitimate canons of criticism, that considerable and very 
important portions, extending not only.to single words or paragraphs, 
bat even to entire chapters of the sacred writings, are regarded, by 
persons of this description, as sputious and interpolated ; or.aresmade 
to undergo such forced and unnatoral expositions, as would hatlly 
occur to the thoughts of persons whose judgments were not watped 
by some strong prépossessions against their piain and obvious signifi- 
cation,” 


Certainly, the man who rejects all that is incomprehensi!, | 
in religion ; and dishelieves the arrangements of infinite poy er 
and infinite knowledge, because he carmot reconcile them to. his 
own finite understanding, vill have little indeed left forthe 
foundation of his creed. The last description of sectarics 
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whose tenets are considered in this discourse, are those eathu. 
siasts who scem to reject the use of reason in toto, and to 
agree, with the Romanists, that something beyond the scrip, 
tures, some immediate sensible commmynication from the Holy 
Spirit, is necessary to salvation. And to such communication, 
Or experience, they “ascribe the same-infaltibility, as the Papists 
eagle to the pope or the church. ‘Truly, does Dr, Van Mil 
observe; — | pe 


** Claims.of extraordinary illumination, for the porpose of more 
fully feveating the‘divine will, have been produttive of some of the 
frost baleful herésies in the christian church. As, in its earliest ages, 
the ¥arious sects who corrupted the faith by false osophy, ‘wera 
afterwards bleuded into one mass under the general denomination of 
Goostics; so a variety of enthusiasts, pretegding to special revelations 
from God, lost; in process of time, their specific distipetions, and 
were known by the general title of Pneumatics, or perspps affecting 
to act under the immediate influence of the Holy Spuit... The former 
arrogated to themselves extraordinary intellectual powers, io the dis- 
cernment of heavenly truths; the latter laid claim to spiritual com- 
munications, evabling them to see farther than others could do into 
divine mysteries. “Thus a door was opened for the reseries Of intel- 
Jeerual pride on ‘the one hand, and spiritual ‘pride on the other; and 
the f Nowers of each having once inbibed a persuasion, that mor 
was, necessary to be known or believed, than the scriptures had re- 
vealed, were disposed to listen to any presumptuous teachers, and to 
receive with avidity doc'rines which cquld hardly have obtaingd ap 
hearing, had not the supreme authoriiy of the sacred oractes been 
first virtually donc away, | : nee 
* ** The'abeitors, however, of this fanatical principle are not inex. 
pert in their éndeavours to upheld it by scriptural authority. Many 
texts have been pressed into their service, Which to examine in détail 
would lead to a prolix discussion. but the obvious distinction between 
the ordinary and extraomdigary gilts of the Spixjt will, for the most 
part, afford an easy solution of the difficulties with which the subject 
is ‘usually embarrassed. And if we bear in mind, that whatever was 
once immediately communicated to the sacred’ ‘writers’ by divine 
inspiration, bas been, in effect, mediately communicayed (brough 
them to the rest of mankind, so that they having been.‘ taught of 
God,: we also have, by their instrumentality, been taught of him; 
we shal! perceive that nothing more is wanting tothe entire fulfilment 
of his promises, than that we should faithfully abide by the written 
ward as ibe exclusive rule of faith.” 


Having thus exposed the unsoundness of the chief antis 
scriptiral’ principles of the present times, the learned author 
concludes by pointing out the points of resemblance between 
these different sectaries, though so opposite in their general 
tenets. This is a very able discourse, in which much yseful 
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mattér 8: compressed into a small compass, and in'which the 
stibject of consideration is discussed in 4 perspicuoys and im 


pressi igsive manner. | 


(To be continued.) . past 
—_—_—_ a 


Letter to Mons. L. N. M. Carnot, Lieutenant-General, &c. bo, 
By an Englishman, &vo. Pp. 27. R. Baldwin, 1814.0 


Ix. our former numbers we entered into a pretty close exami 
nation,.and into a tolerably full exposure of the infamous 
pamphlet of Mr. Carnot. And we are glad tofind that another 
‘,Eaglishman,” fired with a just indignation, has taken up 
the pén-in deferice of truth, justice, and loyalty, » And he has 
fulfilled’ his task with ability and spirit,—so much’so, indeed, 
that: Me spicin pe glad to transplant every page of his book 
into’ Our own. shila 
“He, ‘begine by réminding Carnot that, when he was one’ of 
ths, eas France, if such an epistle as that which he has 

dressed to, Louis. the Eighteenth, had been seut to,him, 
death or banishment would have been the writer's immediate 
portio Me? ’ _ © ’ , 2 
“wn thiscountry,” honestly observes our author, ‘ the merit of 
al] political wrisings are openly canvassed ; and your letter, being 
herely a political pamphlet, has met here with warm advocaies, 
ho praise it to the skies ; and with opponents as Violent, who censure 
it as a model of sophistry and impertinence. Of the latter I am one, 
the reasons for which, J am now going to lay before you.” 





——=—— 
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We also class ourselves among this latter description, and 
are happy in being associated with the able writer of the 
tract before us, which we earnestly recommend to general 
erusal, The author commences his dissection of Carnot’s 
etter, with the very first assertion it contains. 


- * You begin by asserting that ‘ the social state is nothing’ but 4 
continual straggle between the desire of ruling on the one s.dé, and 
thé Wish to’ withdraw from subjection on the other.” If by ‘the 
sétial state,” ‘you mean the miserable anarchy to which you waé ‘so 
lotig a'withess in France, and to which you so mainly contributed; 
or the struggles which so perpetually occurred’in the republican 
Cities of antiquity, there may be just grounds for your. assertion. 
Bu ‘Such a view of the great state of human society is narrow. in the 
extretje. Yn ajl governments the struggle for power is necessarily 
med to an Exceedingly small number, ‘The great mass of the 

&annot even dream of power, except péethaps during the short 
ssOfa revolution, after which their daily wants imperionsy 
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préssithem to callout for ‘‘jabour and bread.”". Under governmenis 
theandst free or the most despotic, in Evgland, in Russia, in Turkey, 
where do you find the smallest desire expressed by the great body of 
the people to withdraw themselves from subjection to the supreme 
power? So far from that spirit being general, the reverse is the fact, 
‘Fhe desire of ewctoachment is infinitely. stronger and more uniform 
in its operation than that of resistance, and the speculative politician 
ip i ea with tegret, in these known, principles of human, na- 
ture, the juevitable tendency of all, free constitutions to destruction, 
Such have been the opinions of our most profound thinkers; such 
isthe result presented to us-in the history of all past republics. Even, 
Were it Not so, to resist anew attempt at Oppression is one thing ; 
to’. limve a perpetual wish of withdrawing from all. authority is ano- 
ther 5: asidmothing ‘but ignorance or perversity could have confounded 
them together. a £ his bytysta a’ ese’? ah 

“Your very first assertion therefore is wholly false both, ia (heory, 
and fact. At this however you do not permit us to remain loug 
Surprised. Ina very few paragraphs you inform us that in ‘order 
‘ to be impartial op such a subject,a man should be able ‘to divest 
himself of all kind of prejudice.” It is truly gratifying to learn 
that in order to be impartial we must have no partialities. But yot 
go on'to say, *‘to be impartial, a man should*tranbport bimself ia 
idea ifito future ages, and should even. be jignorant of the. historical 
results, and divest himself of the irresistible propensity to judge of 


every thing by the event.” Oh, wonderful blindness of human 


nature! when such a manas Carnot coiild coolly put forth, at the 
commencement of his career, a sentence so pregnant with mischiet 
and monstrous absurdity. How can man transport liiniself inte 
future ages except by closely reasoning by analogy from the past? 
He may indeed without any such tedious process transport himself 
into the clouds of his own brain, and there’ form systems. and re 
publics, under whichthe human race shall enjoy every species of 
political happiness.. In the same enviable manner he may also ini- 
prove the. fruits, the harvests, the climate of future generations, 
and leave nothing imperfect in his great creation. But in spite of 
these dreams, man and nature, as they now exist, must ever con- 
tinue to be goverued by the same laws which have opetated in a 
uniform manner, as far as our knowledge extends, from the remotest 
periods. These laws could not be altered without altering the 
position and appearance of every thing subject to their influence ; 
that is to say, ourselves and all that we behold around as. To pre- 
tend to reason into futuzity therefore, without regarding the’ past, 
is thedream of amadman. Pardon me, it is the dream of Monsieur 
Carnot. After twenty years of miseries and crimes, he tells us to 
shut oar eyes upon the results, and to go back to the very causes 
which produced them. Suci blindness and perversity are almost 
inconceivable! Doubtless he bas discovered that cause and effect 
might be prevented from being conjoined by what to us is ai fnevi- 
table necessity. Could we but go back again five and twenty yeatt. 
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fire should no longer scoreh, nor smoke ascend, according to the Jaws 
which they have obeyed since the world began. Twenty six millions 
of people should once mote rise against a mild monarch whose sole 
wish was to render them happy, and bring bim toa public execution 
without the shadow of a crime, and yet his death should not be 
followed by anarchy, by bloodshed, by civil war, and, finally, by ty- 
ranny the most galling and oppressive. This might no doubt be expect- 
ed by those who despise the results of human experience, but fortu- 
nitely the world in general is not so wholly perverse. In spite of 
theories, mankind will open their eyes to the broad light of day, al- 
though owls may retire into corners and wink at it.” 


Mr. Carnot has here met with his match; no writer could 
better expose his folly and his ignorance, than this writer has 
done. He next notices the attack on the emigrants, who, as 
our*readers may probably recollect, that he reproved the emi- 
grants for leaving the country, telling them that the only jus- 
tifiable pretext for sach abandonment, was a conviction of their 
inability to stem the revolutionary torrent, and asking thei, 
how, if they were aware they could not prevent the revolution 
themselves, they can blame others for not having prevented 
it? On which our author shrewdly, and wisely, observes, 


“* And could it be imagined fof 4 moment that the world would 
be deceived by so poor a piece of sophistry? The accusation against 
you isnotthat you did not stop the torrent; but that you turned 
into it fresh streams to increase its violence. Not that you was 
unable to prevent crimes, bat that you committed them ; not thot you 
was unable to preserve the life of an innocent man; but that you sat in 
judgment upon him, and cruelly condemned him to die. I ask you 
now, after a lapse of more than twenty years, not whether Louis 
XVI. was your monarch, but what were bis climes which could 
be expiated ouly by his bload ? Can you now in your conscience saj 
that he in the smallest degree deserved the death which he suffered ? 
Why then did you vote for it, and that withoat appeal to the sove 
reign people? Your questions to the emigrants may produce others 
from them more than equally emburrassing to you in your ture. 
‘What is our ambassador doing in France?’ exclaimed the elo 
quent and indignant Burke. ‘Is he waiting in the antichamber ot 
the palace until! Carnot shall have snorted away the indigested blood 
of his sovereign >" Alas, we might be almost tetmpted to ‘suspect 
tbat not only that blood was now digested, but you were thirsting fer 
a tresh supply !"" 


Mr. Carnot, indeed, argues thus;—if you, the emigrants, 
could not, by your presence, have saved your sovereign from 
assassination, with what propriety can you reproach me with 
having been one of his murderers? This is revolutionary logic 
with a vengeance! The next point for consideration, is 
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Carnot’s attempt to justify the murder of Louis THE Srx- 
TEENTH, by examples drawn from history, sacred and profane, 
all of which our author shews, are wholly inapplicable to the 
case in question. 


‘© As well might your opponents publish a long list of murderers 
who have justly suffered under the laws of their country, and thence 
infer, that any innocent man whom they hated should be put to death, 
As well might they say, ‘‘ Ravilliac and Damien were executed, and 
all good men allow that they deserved it. Why then is Carnot allow- 
ed to breathe the air of heaven?” Yet should such an argument be 
used against yourself, you would at once see and expose the fallacy of 
it. How infinitely less weight then must these pretended parallels 
have when applied to the fate of Louis XV1.; for it is undoubtedly 
to him that they are meantto apply. As to your poor sopbism, that 
his death should not be imputed to them who voted for it, it is truly 
beneath contempt. Did Buonaparte not murder the Duke d’Enghien, 
because he was not literally his executioner ? 

** You say that success justifies the deed, which receives its name ac- 
cordingly, either as an act of treason or of heroism, This is a common- 
place remark, but it is not a true one, except when applied to indi- 
viduals or nations whove opinions of right and wrong are still unset- 
tled. However the conspiracy of Catiline might have succeeded, it 
is clear from his history that he never could have been any thing but 
an assassin. The highest success might have altered his situation, but 
not the opinion of mankind or the decision of history respecting his 
character. ‘* Cromwell was acknowledged till his last hour, and be- 
queathed ihe reins of government to his successor.” Was he there- 
fore the less an usurper, or, tospeak more justly, a renegade repub- 
lican? ‘* He was eminently successful.” Was he theretore justifi- 
able to prate of liberty, and dress bimself in all but royal robes? 
‘© So long as Napoleon was fortunate, Europe bowed before him.” 
[s England then no part of Europe ? and when did she stoop to him ? 
Is Spain no part of Evrope ? and was it not until] the hour of his 
distress that she rose against him? Neither did the first princes 
think it 4m honour, as you assert, to ally themselves with his family, 
Those who did so, yielded to the imperious law of necessity ; the same 
law to which he and yoa, like al] other human beings, bave been 
compelled to bow your heads. But did the splendour of his situation 
ever disguise his character except to an infatuated race ? In the height 
of lis power he was a murderer anda tyrant. The public voice of 
England loudly proclaimed him such when clothed with the imperial 
purple ; and that voice, whatever you may think of it, will have, 
with posterity, at least an equal weight to that of any other pation 
now upon earth. So far from success influencing ihe judgment ot 
a traly great people, the direct reverse has been the case. ‘The sight 
evén of wicked greatness fallen awakens in us compassion from che 
general sense of human weakness. It is stilla matter of reproach 
to those Englishmen who went to pay there servile homage to Bona- 
parte, surrounded by his guards, by more than regal pomp, and & 
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crimes. But it will be none to such as may now choose to visit him 
inthe Island of Elba. 

« It js not true, therefore, that success justifies the deed, or that 
powers confers right strictly so called. Suck a doctrine, if pursued, 
would soon reduce society to its first elements. What is true in the 
affairsof nations, would be equally so in those of individuals ; and 
the whole world would become a scene of monstrous contention, 
where right would for ever ,bestruggling in vain against power, The real 
use and value of history is to show by long experience, and the result of 
many trials, what are indeed (he public and private rights of man in 
astate of society. When we study carefully the past records of our 
species, we ‘arrive at those great general principles, which in every 
age and in every clime we find cannot be long violated with impunity. 
Those who govern and those who are governed have equally rights 
toclaim and duties tofalfil. A quarter of a century has now elaps- 
ed, since a powerful atid enlightened nation seemed to imagine 
that these principles, as generally received, were unfounded, and 
stood in need of revision. ‘To give full scope to the experiment, they 
endeavoured to reduce society as far as possible to its primitive state, 
when rude force was law ; and the result has been to every thinking 
mind, merely an additional and most convincing proof of the unchange- 
able nature of those very principles which it was intended to destroy. 
Agreeably tothese principles, therefore, neither Robespierre, nor the 
Jacobins, nor the directory, nor Buonaparte, had any right to the 
power which they successively wielded, In order to render this mat- 
ter perfectly plain to our minds, let us spppose for a moment that the 
murder of the Duke d'Enghien bad excited so general a horror and 
indignation throughout France, as to have caused Buonaparte ta be 
brought to the block ; would any man in his senses bave dreamt of 
comparing his fate to that of Louis XVI.? Or, to bring the matter 
nearer home, suppose that you, Monsieur Carnot, and your four 
colleagues, when invested with supreme power, had shared a fate 
Hot uncommon in revolutionary times, and had been all beheaded on 
the same day ; do youthink that you would have excited equal com- 
passion or equal indignation with your murdered monarch? And 
whence, independently of characters, does this difference proceed, ex 
cept from the very different sentiments catertained by mankind of the 
right which you respectively had to the supreme power ?" 


ft was a pretty bold attempt of this revolutionary chief, 
to justify crime by its successful result ; and to render power 
syhonymous with right. ‘This was the morality of Brissot, of 
Robespierre, of Marat, of ‘l'allien, and of all the revolution- 
ary leaders, (not excepting even the limping theo-philan- 
thropist, La Keveillere Lepaux himself) even when engaged 
in the open violation of every law, human and divine. ‘The 
blockhead, in order to irritate the minds of his fellow-soldiers, 
to make them believe that the existing government had robbed 
them of the fruits of their glory, and that, had the war con- 
K 2 
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tinued, they must have reaped fresh laurels, reminded them, 
rather awkwardly, of the glorious times when England did 
homage to France. On this our author thus animadverts. 





‘€ Formerly,” you siy, “* the kings of England came to render ho. 
mage to those of France, as to their sovereigns: but Louis XVIII. 
has declared to the Prince ! egent of England, that, under God, he 
owed his crown to him ; and when his countrymen flew to meet him, 
in order to decree that crown to him by an unanimons vote of the 
nation, he was instructed to answer that he did not wish to receive it 
from their hands, that it was the inheritanee of his fathers. —Then 
were our hearts closed---they were silent. 

‘* [t is unfortunate, Monsieur Carnot, when men see or remember 
things only by halves; when they affect to speak like oracles, and yet 
show themselves ignorant or careless of ‘‘ historical results.” Of all 
the relations which have existed between France and England, in war 
and in peace; for so many centuries, you can only recollect that the so- 
vereigns of this country once paid homage to France ; but you shoul: 
have added, that it was not for England, but for certain portions ot 
territory in the heart of your dominions that homage was paid. Had 
you been wise you would have said nothing about this circumstance, 
As an Englishman also I cannot but remind you, that long after the 
periods when this feudal homage was first paid, the English in arms 
crowned their monarch in Paris, and even placed the sceptre in the 
hands of his infant successor. You well know, that in the feudal 
times the greatest monarchs trequently paid homage, without degra- 
ding their dignity, or implying thereby a geveral inferiority. But in 
thepresent case, had it even been so, the battles of Cressy, Poictiers, and 
Agincourt, marked in the pages of your history in characters of blood, 
might well have been supposed sufficient to wipe away the disgrace 
Perhaps, however, in your ‘‘ignorance of historical results,”’ you 
never heard of those battles. All that you can remember is, tha’ 
“¢ formerly the kings of England came to reuder homage to those of § 
France, as to their sovereigns.” 

‘* Where then is the disgrace which you would attach to your mo- 
narch for remembering the common obligations of gratitude and hu- 
manity ? One would be tempted to imagine, that England bhad_ paid 
homage to you and Bonaparte, and that now, for the first time in bis- 
tory, Louis XVIII. bad absolved her from the obligation, and thus 
compromised the honour of France. Ouly the basest minds, how- 
ever, will confound the grateful acknowledgement of a series of acts 
of kindness with a sense of inferiority. Such an acknowledgement, 
when founded on truth, is no more degrading to a monarch, or a 
nation, than to an individual: it redounds, on the contrary, to. their 
highest honour, But Louis XVIIL., itseems, owed his Pera 10 

the throne of his fathers, ‘‘to the unanimous vote -of ‘his mation.” 
This is ‘‘ anhistorical result" tor which IT was not prepared. Had 
France: indeed risen against her tyrants, and spoptaneously expressed 
this wish, how much misery and blocdshed would she not have spared 
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herself? But ber voice was not beard until the Allies were in Bour- 
deaux, io Thoulouse, and in Paris. Then indeed the cry arose for the 
legitimate monarch : for him who had arighttothe crown. Yet bed 
England not protected that monarch, where would he have found an 
asylum ; aud, waving ail other considerations, was he not justified on 
that ground alone, in saying that, under God, he owed his crown 
to that protection ?” 


Mr. Carnot having boasted, with the vanity which seems to 
be the spontaneous produce of his country, of a © national 
glory which nothing can efface,” the author very judiciously 
contrasts the false glory of France, with the real glory of 
England. 


‘ Here is the false light which has misled you into fens and pits ; 
the glittering meteor which has dazzled your eyes, uatil you cannot 
distinguish the shape ani form of true honovr. Your life once 
trembled in the balance ; your friends were banished, or bowed their 
heads beneath the axe of the guillotine ; but you might still be 
useful ; a voice was heard ia the Convention, ‘‘ Carnot bas chained 
Victory to the car of the Republic,” and your life was spared. This 
intoxicating sound still rings in your ears. You still meditate plans of 
campaigns and triamphs which can never be realized, and which 
would be as useless as the past, even if they c.uld. Europe is awa- 
kened. You alone continue to dream. With an astonishing blind- 
ness, you do not perceive that the very measures which you have all 
along pursued or patronized are those which have brought the Allies 
to Paris. That coalition, which you term without precedent, is 
merely the natural and inevitable result, in the present condition of 
society, of crimes, and ambition and insolence, without precedent. 
You are deceived when you say it can never be renewed. It will 
revive whenever similar circumstances shall again demand it. In 
England, sv far from being surprised at a coalition which appears to 
you so wonderful, our astonishment arose solely from the time that 
was necessary to effect it. It cannot be concealed, that inthe public 
inind here some portion of indignation was mingled with pity for the 
fallen part of Europe. We could not conceive a blindness so gross to 
artifices so apparent. But now these tricks are known, They would 
no longer be considered as the profound mysteries of an enlight- 
ened Cabinet, but the base deccits of low-bred knaves. Take then 
all the glory which France has acquired since the revolution ; but take 
also the crimes, the treacheries, the continual sacrifice of human vic- 
tims, which she offered up to that glory. To attempt to separate them 
is weak, and can deceive nobody but yourself. What wise people 
would purchase ten times the transient military successes of the 
revolution, by the (tenth part of its enormities ? But in your eyes it 
would appear that France had carried away all the glory, and left 
none for other nations. For my part, as an Englishman, L am satis- 
fied with that portion of it which has fallen to my own country, To 
raise @ warning voice to Europe in the earliest stages of your revolu- 
tion, to stem the torrent in its greatest fury, and, finally, to carry 
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through triumphantly, the very principles on which she cornimerice: 
this will be the glory of Great Britain in the page of future histo: 
That she covered the ocean with ber fleets, that she reduced al} the 
colonies of her enemies, and maintained her own empire unimpaired 
throughout all its vast and scattered extent, was not sufficient. Yor 
expressed a wish to see her warriots face to face on land, and you 
were gratified. Menou saw them in Egypt, and was driven out of jt 

ier, their calumoiator, saw them at Maida, and published no book 
about that battle. Finally, they came to seek you in Spaim. Yes, 
forty thousand Englishmen, Islanders, amphibious beings, men who 
could not walk steadily op shore without rocking, came buroing in 
the cause of liberty and justice, to seek the legions of the tyrant 
there, and to beat them. ‘They advanced in triamph from the wes- 
ero shores of Kurope to the heart of France. Yes—-there was great 
glory in allthis. A glory not tarnished by crimes, nor the blackest 
treacheries; nor rendered ridiculous by idle rhodomontades. Even 
you must allow, that England has issued from the contest covered 
with a just renown. Your miliary talents, your experience in great 
affairs, caunot but in this instance tear the thick veil of prejudice 
from your eyes, and force you to acknowledge, that she too, ‘ has 
acquired a glory which nothing can efface.’ It is true, you cannot 
see nor conce've that glory in all itsextent; but, perhaps, you may 
see enough to suspect hereafter, that to have classed such a nation in 
the train of Chouans and Cossacks, was not very creditable cither to 
your judgment or your impartiality.” 


The tract concludes, with some brief animadversions on 
Carnot’s common- place observations on social liberty, and 
legitimate power, which are at variance with the whole practice 
of his revolutionary life, and with a few words of salutary 
admonition to the observer himself. 


«* And who is it that now so oracularly utters them to us?) A man 
who would wish us to understand that he is a lover of liberty ; and 
who in his last Jetter to buonaparte, declared his willingness to die 
for the establishment of a Republic in France. Yet now be says; 
‘ The old Repyb!cans sincerely pa: ticipated in the common joy, 
Napolean had oppressed them ja particular so very severely.’ ‘Lbis 
is insufferable. Mankind are ever cheated by names, but at least the 
words must be changed now and then. ‘The new title of Republican 
has no longer weight even with the lowest of the rabble of France, 
because they have seen how grossly it has been abused by all who have 
in succession usurped it. ‘This paved the way to the tyranny of Buo- 
naparte, and that for the Jegitimate governinent of the Bourbons, But 
of all the unworthy pretende:s to the title of a Republican, none has 
proved himself mure completely unworthy of it than Monsieur Car- 
not. ‘Thou base betrayer of the principles of true liberty, where was 
thy love of republicanism, when joined with Barras and the rest in the 
exercise of the supreme power? Where was thy stern simplicity 
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when tricked out in the flowing robes of a Director, and crowned 
with plumes of feathers ? What single act was passed under thy go- 
vernment from 1795 to 1707, favourable to the liberties of France ? 
If there was one, make it public, and be saved from lasting infamy. 
If there was not, it is well to pass the rest of life in silence and re- 
tirement. If monuments are to record only the truth, posterity may 
read, ‘ Here lies Carnot, the Ex-Director of France, Carnot the mur- 
derer,’ but never ‘ Carnot the Republican.’ 
“AN ENGLISHMAN.” 


Whoever is possessed of Carnot’s letter, should buy this 
little tract, to bind up with it, that the bane and the antidote 
may go together. We learn from the preface, that a French- 
man, Monsieur Chateaubriand, to whom the public has already 
been indebted for some excellent works, has recently published 
some answer to Carnot. We have not yet seen this produc- 
tion. 








Original Lines and Translations. 12mo. Pp. 106. Murray. 
S15, 





Tus first pieces in this neat little volume, are three congra- 
tulatory addresses, to the Prince Regent, the Emperor of 
Russia, and the Duke of Wellington ; the two last we shall 
extract, as we think them not more commendable for the spirit 
of the composition, than for the truth and justice of the 
remarks, pt 


To his Imperial Majesty the Christian Alexander the Great, 
May 1814. 


“* Anointed Prince ! whose bright Imperial Crown 
By prescient heaven fore-doomed to high renown, 
With new effulgence fills the Christian sphere, 

To every people sends its radiance near ; 

Great Alexander's not as he of old 

In Pagan times, in Pagan story told : 

His lust, was pow'r; thy gracious will, to save, 

Thy praise to free ; his glory to enslave : 

With name more sacred, glory more elate, 

Thee, nations hail, ruz Curirian, andvae Great! 


“* O high commission ! sent at length to close 
With Christian peace the tale of Christian woes ! 
To THEE we see consigned the sword of Gop. 
To save nis church, and break her tyrant’s rod. 
On Russias plains th’ Almighty word is given 
And nations press to own the voice of heaven ; 
With prostrate faith th’ eternal will to praise, 
And hail the Saviours whom its counsels raise. 
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“« Nine bleeding years bad seen the tide of crime 

I. mpetaous tise, and roll from clime 4o clime.., 

. Though check d, the guilty streany its, e found, 
“Nor stopp'd till Mosgma first aysiga'd the, . 
Then as the fload, when, Levi's sacred tread 

Had touched iis waxe, the holy, fooi-step fled, , 
Ebb'd from its shores and wayeless left its bed, 

To (the arch-tyrant of his parpose foil'd,) - 

The flood of guilty pow'r at once recoil'd, 

Sbrank from its bound bereft of onward force, _ 
_And fled the realm polluted by its course. 


Rat, not enough thine emipire to restore, 
Thy jast, divine ambition sighs for more,’ 
"Tis not a world to vanquish and to tear ; 

But ‘tis a world to ¥escne and ropatr 

To pay the sacred duties of thy throne; 

To work for other realms as for thine own ; 

tn scorn of danger, scorn of courtly ease, 

To chase the tyrant to his utmost seas ; 

‘Vo every land an aiding arm to bring; 

To quench the stream of evil in the spring ; 

To make'thy name sublimer than thy state, 

And stanip thyself, THe CugisTiAN ann THe Great.” 

































































7a Field Marshal Arthur: Duke of Wellington, K.G@. May, 804. 


* Great Spinit! rais'd to crown thy country’s fame, 
To make ber praise on earth and sea the same ; 
With soul prophetic and all-daring heart, 
What yet remained of glory to impart. 
Such lofty faye high beaven reserved for ong : 
The deed was Taine 5—the splendid deed is done ! 
Thy victor's sword is sheathed, thy standard for’ d, 
Amid the blessings of a rescued world. 
‘Tis seal'd ! a treasury of honour there, 
Net time, nor chance, nor envy, can impair, 


“ *T was said, * the age of chivalry és o'er 
That word, once haply true, is true no more. 
Forlo! where'’er thy marshal’d lines ainselfl 
Throu “Btor's the far-fam'd realms of old romaace, 
From fi ts to Pyrenean tance, 

Thy ee 1100, bids that age revive, 

And Ebwaxp’s pe i‘ si J hosts are found alive ! 
Victorious waking plain can scarcely know 

if Wartindbav A ‘Epwarp dealt the blow ; 
The arms are British, and can fate ordain 

Two British congnerors on the self-same plain ? 
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« @! deeply drink the transport of thy breast, 
While peace adds honours to thy martial crest ; 
» While circling years thy triumphs past renew, 
Recal thy fields and trophies to thy view ; 
And grateful Britain, gratef) Europe tell 
- What dire alarms their harassed realms befe), 
Till Weiecsigy's sword unsheathed on Lisbon’s strand, 
Sent beams of hope through every Christian land.” 


The next production is an address to‘ Childe Harold, con- 
taining much excellent advice, which he, with great propriety, 
sent to the noble author, who, we are glad to hear, recewed it 
with great courtesy. . 


. Forget me not the artist in the art, 
Nor overlook the giver in the grace ; 
Say, what is nature, but that little part 
Which man’s imperfect vision can embrace, 
Of the stopendovs who/e that fills all space, 
The work of aim by whom all space is bound. 
Shall Raphael's pencil Raphael's self efface ? 
Shall Handel's self ‘be lost in Handel's souad ? 
Or shall not Nature's Gop in Natare’s werk be found ?"” 


The same spirit of piety runs through the whole of this 
address, and, indeed, through every one of his poems that 
admit of its. display, And we hope that, Lord Byron will profit 
by the hints he has received in any future character which he 
my. chuse to delineate, mettre é 
The lighter pieces in this volume are written with ease, and 
with a simplicity of diction appropriate to their character. 
Observations on. the Effects of the Corn Laws, and on a Rise or 
Fall in the Price of €orn, on the Agriculture and General 
Wealth of the Country, By the Rev. F. R. Malthus, Pro- 
fessor of History and Political Eeonomy in the East India 
College, Hertfordshire. Third Edition. 8vo. Pp, 47. Mur- 
ray. 1815. 


Tasre are fewquestions ou which such a difference of opinion 
prevails, among men of all parties and descriptions, as on the 
Cora laws. Its, indeed, a question of infinite ix e 
and even of vital intesest,.to the community; a question on 
which precipitate regulations, or one false step, maght, be pro- 
ductive of infinite misehief,, The inclination of one general 
opinion, without reference to particular perieds, or to. extraor- 
divary circumstances, is decidedly adverse to legislative inter- 
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ition for regulating, directly or indirectly, the price of corn, 
The arguments which we have heard in the, House of Com- 
mons have done any thing but shake this. opinion. . They have 
all of them proceeded on a partial view of the question, and on 
a very insufficient attention to its consequences. It seems to 
have been taken for granted, that unless the importation of 
foreign corn be prohibited, while corn is under twenty shillings 
a bushel, the cultivation of corn in this country will be stop- 
ped, and the land now devoted to its. growth, lie uncultivated. 
From what is this conclusion drawn? From .one year of low 
iy after a long succession of years of high,.and some very 
igh, prices? And in that year be it obsérved, bread (we 
speak of the metropolis) has never been lower than eleven- 
pence the quartern loaf, The low price, too, proceeded from 
a concurrence of extraordinary causes, not likely to recur, and 
not affording, therefore, any rational grounds for permanent 
regulation, or even for parliamentary interposition, Many 
parts of the continent were, by the vigilant tyranny of Buona- 
parte, long hermetically sealed, while the countries produced 
abundant harvests, and their warehouses overflowed with corn, 
which could not be consumed at home. -The moment, then, 
that these. were unsealed by peace, the corn was poured in, .in 
great quantities into British ports, and the supply thus be- 
coming, greater than the demand, the price, of course, fell. 
But this is a state of things not likely to occur again, and we 
have little doubt, that if things were Jeft to themselves, the 
wat harvest would make ample amends to the farmer for. the 
ast. : 

The very discussion of the subject in the House of Com- 
mons has already produced the effect of raising the price of 
corn. from three to four pounds a load, At one of the frst cor 
markets in the neighbourhood of the metropolis, at which the 
best wheat, six weeks ago, fetched no more than ten pounds 
the load, corn rdse, to eighteen, pounds, ten shillings, on the 
first proposal of the resolutions so ably introduced by Mr. Fre- 
derick Robinson. If the price then be already raised without 
the proposed alterations and restrictions, the argument founded 
on, the necessity of the case, falls to the ground. . 

To those who contend, that without the proposed alteration 
in the corn laws, prices must fall so as to render it a losing 
trade to cultivate corn, and that consequently the land must 
be uncultivated, the answer is easy and obvious. Land is culti- 
vated either by the farmer, or by the owner. In the former 
case, if the farmer cannot pay his rent and expences by grow- 
ing corn, he will lay down his land, and mae ita pasture j 
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atid the owner, who farms his own Jand, will naturally pursue 
the same ‘method,’ This land, ther, does not become ‘unpro- 
dtictive. It is made to produce animal, instead of vegetable, 
food; and if this ‘alteration were ‘to take place to any consider- 
able extent (whith is not likely) the effect of it would’ be to 
render corn dearér, ind meat cheaper; hence the consump- 
tioti of the latter wotild increase, and that of the former would 
decrease. Considering the exorbitant price of animal’ food, 
this would be a result not much to be deplored. And, indeed, 
were it an evil it would speedily cure itself, for as soon asthe 
price of corn ruse, by a diminution of the supply, the pasture 
would be re-converted into arable land, and plenty would once 
more ensue. Independently, then, of all other considerations, 
we feel strongly disposedto deprecate any change in our exist- 
ing system. ~ 

But' ‘there are other considerations which have had a strong 
inflience in ‘bringing our minds to the adoption of this ‘con- 
clusion. ° That a great rise in the price of corn will, sooner or 
later, produce a correspundent rise in the price of labour, ap- 
pears clear to us, though the fact is rather more than doubted 
by Mr. Maltlius. ‘And that the price of labour will have an 
injurious’ ‘effect on our manufacturers, in their efforts for com- 
phe in’ foreign markets, will scarcely be questioned. 

ence, ‘it is clear to us, that any measure, the hevessary ten- 
den¢y of which is* to raise the price of corn, -will-be inex- 
pedient, impolitic, and injurious. 

The atguments, however, in support of the measure, have 
been supported not only on different, but on opposite grounds ; 
by some, it has been’ maintained, that its effect will be to 
enéouragé the’ cultivation of corn, and” consequently to in- 
creaselits quantity, and to lower its value ; while by others, it 
has been acknowledged, that the measure cannot produce a 
‘vise’'in'the value of corn. “Mr. Ponsonby, indeed, the osten- 
sible leader of the political opposition, has ‘had the candour to 
declare, that his object in voting for the measure, is to raise 
‘the-vent of land, which, he’ insists, will be beneficial to the 
nity, by’ ‘enabling land-owners to purchase a greater 

uantity of manufactured articles!!! But if our manufacturers 
‘Aepecided ; ‘solely of the’ landed ‘interest, for the purchase of 
‘theit gootls, we suspect their demands would “be ‘very ‘much 
‘Contracted, ‘and ‘their ‘interests sunk into Coniparative insip- 
‘tificance, in the’ scalé of natioual Concerts! It must not be 
forgotten, that the present high retits were the effect of an 
exttuordinary rise in the price of ‘cori ; and thé effect has Con- 
tinued, after the cause has ceased to exist. ‘Tt is, therefore, 
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too much to expect that the landed interest shou!d be secured, 
hy the legislature, at the expence of every other pa t of the 
community. Li vents remain high, the preduce of land must 
be dear in proportion, the price of labour must increase, and 
our manuiacturers being put to a greater expence, must ne- 
cessarily, either now charge a high price far their goods, or 
submit to a certain loss, in order to meet foreigners in their 
own markets.. ‘This, surely, is a result not very desirable. 

lt is our opinion, that the prohibition of importation for 
home consumption under twenty pounds the load, will haye 
the effect of making twenty pounds the miuiauan price of 
corn; and, survly, if it be fair, and just, and expedient, to 
fix (either directly, or by indirect means) a muunuun, it must 
be equally so to fix a maxrunum, a price beyond which corn 
shall not be sold! or, at least, beyond which a bounty shall 
be offered for corn imported. It cannot be wise and politic to 
interpose the authority of the legislature for securing the 
interests of the laud-owner and the farmer, and yet unwise and 
inpolitic to adopt some provision for the interests of all the 
other members of the community. But so it is, if every 
article of consumption be raised to a price that is productive 


of the greatest inconvenience to the great body of purchasers, 


notone word is said, not one regulation proposed for their 
relief. Thus while prices the most exorbitant have been 
exacted for meat, coals, sugar, and tea, and while corn alone 
can be said to have been cheap, measures are proposed for 
raising the price of the latter, and, so far from the adoption 
of any measures for lowering the prices of the former, the 
importation of cows, oxen, pigs, poultry, eggs, &c. which 
was a great relief to some of the maritime and other counties, 
has beew stopped! In this direct attempt to raise the price of 
every article of necessity, we confess, we can perceive neither 
wisdem nor policy. And it is our firm belief, that, unless a 
different system be speedily adopted, emigrations, to a great 
extent, from this country will take place; and people will 
repair to those parts of the continent, where they can purchase 
the conveniences, the comforts, and the luxuries of life, for 
one third of she price which must be paid for them in England. 
lndeed, it must be confessed, that the times press, with pecu- 
liar severity, on such of the middle classes of society, as are 
not engaged in trade, and have po means of increasing their 
incomes ; and the effect of this pressure will be to divide the 
country into rich and poor; and among the latter must be 
classed every man with a family to support, whose mcome is 
less than twelve hundred a year! This is not a state of society 
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congenial with the spirit, the feelings, or the interest, of the 
people of England. It has, indeed, ina great degree, pro- 
ceeded from unavoidable causes ; but every measure which 
tends to aggravate the evil should be studiously avoided. 

Mr. Malthus discusses this subject with great temper, 
moderation, and propriety ; and, in the outset, he contends, 
that though the price of corn has a powerful influence upon 
the price of labour, on an average cf a considerable nambet 
of years, it has not immediate effect upon it. But here, we 
must say, that the experience of the present day, (whatever 
mav have been the case heretofore,) contradicts his position. 
Por, certain it is, that a very considerable reduction in the 
price of labour has actually taken place, in that great corn- 
county, Norfolk, and the following information which we have 
taken from a newspaper, proves that the same effect has been 
produced in Hampshire. 


“ Mr. Cobbett, in his opposition to the Hampshire landholders’ pe- 
tition for the revision of the Corn Laws, says, it is not true that the 
expences of a farm are nearly as high as ever ; on the contrary, they 
are considerably reduced on almost every iteni: for instance, wages 
from 18s. down to 12s, per week ; bricklayers’, carpenters’, smiths’, 
and wheelwrights’ bills one-fourth lower; cost of horses, one-third 
ditto; timber the same ; food for the horses, and seed_ for the land, 
of course on a level with the fall in corn.~—The three abundant and 
dry harvests which we have in succession, are, in bis opinion, the real 
cause of the present low prices: the deficiency of the last wheat crop, 
he says, is far trom being general.” 


We shall, therefore, pass over the theoretical arguiment- 
which go to prove the contrary of these established facts, and 
which occupy the first thirteen pages of these “ observations.” 
Having dismissed this preliminary question, Mr. Malthus con- 
fines the remainder of his inquiry to the restrictions upon the 
importation of foreign corn, with a view to an independent 
supply. And he divides his examination into the three follow- 
ing parts—First, whether upon the supposition of the most 
perfect freedom -of importation and exportation, itis probable 
thet Great Britain and Jreland wold grow an independent 
supply of corn; Secondly, whether an independent supply, if 
it do not come naturally, is an object realy desirable, and eue 
which justifies the interference of the legislature; and, Thirdty, 
if an independent supply be considered as such an object, 
how far, and by whut sacrifices, wre restrictions upon impor- 
tation adapted to attain the end in view. 
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134 ORIGINAL CRITICISM. 


On the first branch of this enquiry, Mr. M.’s opinion seems 
to be in favour of importation. 


‘© On the whole, then, considering the present accumulation of 
manufacturing population in this country, compared with any other 
in Europe, the expenses attending inclosures, the price of labour, and 
the weight of taxes, few things seem less probable, than that Great 
Britain should naturally grow an independent supply of corn ; and 
nothing can be more certain, than that if the prices of wheat ip 
Great Britain were reduced by free importation nearly toa level with 
those of America, and the continent, and if our manufacturing pros. 
perity were to continue increasing, it would answer to us to support 
a part of our present population on foreign corn, and nearly the 
whole, probably, of the increasing population, which we may natu- 
rally expect to take place in the course of the next twenty or twenty: 

five years.” 


On the second part, he observes, 


‘* The general principles of political economy teach us to buy al} 
our commodities where we cau have them the cheapest, and perhaps 
there is no general rulein the whole compass of the science, to which 


' fewer justifiable exceptions can be found in practice. Io th: simple 


view of present wealth, populat:on, and power, three of the most na- 
tural and just objects of national ambition, Tecan hardly imagine an 
exception as it is only by a strict adherence to this rule that the capital ot 
a country can ever be made to yield its greatest amount of produce.” 


But though a question like this cannot be decided by any 
general principle of political economy, or by any general rule, 
yet is there great strength in the author’s observations and ar- 
guments on this part of his subject. 


‘€ Tt is justly stated by Adam Smith, that by means of trade and 
manufactures, a country may enjoy a much greater quantity of subsist- 
ence, and consequently may have a much greater population, ‘than 
what its own lands could atford, I/ Holland, Venice, and Hamburgh, 
had declined a dependence upon foreign countries for their support, 
they would always have remained perfectly inconsiderable states, and 
never could have risen to that pitch of wealth, power, and population, 
which distinguished the meridian of their career. 

‘** Although the price of corn affects but slowly the price of labour, 
and. never regulates it wholly, yet it has unquestionably a powerful 
influence upon it, A most perfect freedom of intercourse between 


different nations iv the article of corn, greatly coutributes to an equa-" 


lization of prices, and a level in the value of the precious metals. And 
it must be allowed, that a couutry which possesses any peculiar tacili- 
ties tov svecessfal exertion in manufacturing industry, can never make 
a fall aud complete ase of its advantages; unless the price of its labour 
and other commodities be reduced to that level compared with other 
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countries, Which results from the most perfect freedom. of the corn 
trade. 

«“ It has been sometimes urged as an argument in favour of the corn- 
laws, that the great sams which the country has had to pay for foreign 
corn during the last twenty years, must have been injurious to her 
resources, and might have been saved by the muprovement of our 
agriculture at home. {t might with just as much propriety be urged, 
that we loose every year by our forty millions worth of imports, ‘and 
that we should gain by diminishing these extravagant purchases. 
Such a doctrine cannot be maintained without giving up the first and 
most fundamental principles of all commercial intercourse. No pur- 
chase is ever made, eitherat homeorabroad, unless that which is, recei- 
vedisin the estimate of the purchaser, of more value than that which is 
given? and we may rest quite assured, that we shall never buy corn 
or any other commodities abroad, if we caunot by so doing, supply 
our wants in a more advantageous manner, and by a smaller quantity 
of capital, than if we had attempted to raise these commodities at 
home. 

“ Tt may indeed occasionally happen, that in an unfavourable season, 
our exchanges with foreign countries may be affected by the neces- 
sity of making unusually large purchases of corn; but this is in itselt 
an evil of the slightest consequei ce, which is soon rectified, ‘and in 
ordinary times is not inore likely to happen, if our average imports 
were two millions of quarters, than if, on an average, we grew our 
own consumption. ‘The unusual demand is in this case the sole cause 
of the evil, and not the average amount imported. The habit on the 
part of foreigners of supplying this amount, would indeed rather 

facilitate than impede further supplies; and as all trade is ultimately 

a trade of barter, and the power of purchasing catnot be permanently 
extended without an extension of the power of selling, the foreign 
countries which supplied us with corn, would evidently have their 
power of purchasing our commodities increased, and would thus con- 
tribute more effectually to our commercial and manufacturing pros- 
priety, 

** It has further been intimated by the friends of the corn laws, thar 
by growing our own consumption we shall Keep the price of corn 
within moderate bounds, and to a certain degree steady. But this 
also is an argument which is obviously not tenable ; asin our actual 
situation, itis only by keeping the price of corn up very considerably 
above the average of the rest of Europe, that we can possibly be 
made to grow our own Consumption. 

© A bounty upon exportation in one country, may be considered, in 
sume degree, as a bounty upon production in !urope; and if the 
growing price of corn in the country where the bounty is granted, 
be nat higher than in others, such a premium might obviously afte: 
4 time have some tendeacy to create « \emporary abundance of corn, 
and a conenqggetn fallin its price. Unc restrictions upon importation 

annot have the slightest tendency o: this kind. ‘Uheir whole effec: 
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eG Hint the sapply of théeyeneral market, and: to. raise: . not to 
tower,’ the price of ‘corn. y) 

| Nor is it‘in their-nature-permanently to, seoure what i is af More 
reat steadiness: of prices. Dering the peti ‘indeed, | 

aS the country is obliged regularly to import some acs grain, 
a high duty upon it ts effectual in steadily keéping’ up the price of 
hodse corn, and giving a very decided stimulus to*agricnttiite: Be 
as ‘soon ?s the average supply beeomes equal ta ad he average consump. 
tron, thiestcadiness ceases. A plentiful year will ocCasion a. sudden 
tatl ; and from the average price of tbe ome produce being eo meh 
higher than it the other markets of Kurepe, such a fall eap:.be but 
little relieved by exportation, “Ft most be allowed, Abat a iree. » trade 
in comm, would in all ordinary Cases not. oly segure a, cheapers put a 


more steady, supply of grain.’ Ysvabac edged 


These are very powerful arguments In favour of rre® ifs; 
and Mr. Malthus rebuts the objections.to it with equal | force: a 


Te fs alleged, first, that security is of still more’ impartance: ‘thas 


wealth, and that a great coutitry, likely to excite the jealousy ¥f otherty | 


if it becOme dependent for the support OF any adhwide rable . 

tion of its people upon foreign corn, exposes itself to thé 

of baving its most essential sppplics suddenly fgil at the 1) 

ite, greatest need. ‘Chat such a rok is Oot ver rept t Will Be 3B 
allowed, It would be as much agaifist the tnter those thatié 
which raised the superabundant supply, as against the one whieh 
wanted)it, thatthe intercoarse should at any time be Loe ee ee 
and ari¢h. country, which could afford to pay bigh f for be 1 ould, 
not be likely to starve, while there was any to be’ puréh sea ih athe’ 
market of the commercial world. 

“. According to the returns made to Pafliament j in the Cons Se of the 
last-gession,..the quantity.of grain aad florit, exp. ed | jn THYT rather, 
exceeded, than fell short of, what was imported ;"afid i6'1819%* aft’ 
thongh the average price of wheat wag.one hundred. and tweaty-five 
shiHings the-quarter, the balance. of the importatio! of's 
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he started, to an excess of manufacturing population, which 
a cheapness of corn might produce; but ull we see any one 
insane enough to start such an objection, we shall not deem it 
worthy of notice, Weagree with him fully, in his remarks 
on the benefits derived to the state, from extensive commerce 


and manufactures. 


« Yet, though the condition of the individual employed in com- 
mon manofactcriug labour is not by any means desirable, most of the 
effects of manufactures and commerce on the general state of society 
are, in the highest degree, beneficial. They infuse fresh life and 
activity into al classes of the State, afford opportunities forthe infe- 
tior orders to rise by personal meritand exertion, and stimolate the 
higher orders to depend for distinction upon other grounds than mere 
rank and riches. They excite invention, encourage science and the 
useful arts, spead intelligence and spirit, inspire a taste for conveni- 
ences and comforts among the labouring classes; and, above all, give 
a vew and happier structure to society, by increasing the proportion 
of the middie classes, that body on which the liberty, public 
apirit, and goed government of every country, must mainly de- 


The author next examines the evils which, in his opinion, 
must always belong to restrictions on the importation of foreign 
corn. 


” a A certain waste of the national resources, by the employ 
ment of a greater quantity of capital than is necessary for procurin 
the quantity of corn eqaivel. : 

“ 2. A relative disadvantage in all foreign commercial transactions, 
occasioned by the high comparative prices of corn and labour, and 
} > asl aaa , as far as they affect exportable commo- 


“3. Some cheek to popglation, by a check to that abun- 
dance of corn, and demand for manufacturing labourers, which 
would be the result of a perfect freedom of importation. 

“ 4. The necessity of gonstant revision and interference, which 

to almost every artificial system. 

 Ttistrue, that during the last twenty years we have witnessed 
avery great increase of population and of our exported commodities, 
wader a high price of corn and labour ; bat this must have 
in spite of these high prices, not in consequence of them; and is 


to be attributed to the unusual success of our inventions for 
ing labour, and the unusual y of the commeree of Europe 
has been thrown into our by the war. When these 


iwventions spread, and Eu recovers, in some degree, ber in- 
Gury and capital, we tasy not Gad: ie 00 easy 0 eappert dew came: 
petition. The more strongly the natural state of the Country directs 
fee corn, the higher must be the 
daty of the price of importation, in order to secure ap i 
No. 201, Vol. 48, February, 1615. L 
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13s ORIGINAL CRITICISM. 


supply ; and ike greater consequently will be the relative disadvantage 
which we shall «uffer tn our commerce with other countries. ‘TI 
drawback may, it ts certein, ultimate ly be so great, as to counter. 
balance’ tle effecis of our extraordipary ski itt, capital, and ma- 
echinery. ! 

Vhe whole, therefore, is evid ‘ntly a question of contending 
advant wes ai d disesavanteges $ al d, as interests. of the highest im- 
portance are concerned, the most muture dehberation is required 
i) its decision. 

In which ever way itis settled, some sterifices must be submitted 
to. Thore who contend forthe unrestratned adauissicn of foreign 
corn, must not imagine that the cheapness it will occasion will be an 
womixed good; and that it will give an additional stimulas to the 
commerce and population of ‘the ceuntry, while it leaves the present 
state of agriculture and si future increase, undisturbed. They ninust 
be prepaied to see a sudden stop put tothe progress of our cultivation, 
andeven some diminution of its actual ry ; and they must be 
ready to encounter the as yet untried risk, of meking a considerable 
proportion of our Nation dep endant upon fore ign suy pplies of grain, 
and ofexposing them to those vicissitudes and changes in the channels 
of commerce to wh) ell tmiarity: etn ry gr states are of nec er sily subjec t. 

On the other hand, those who c nrend fora continuance and in- 
crease of restrictions upon ‘ee must not imagine that the 
present state of agriculture and its present rate of eminence can be 
maintained withoat injuring other branches of the national industry. 
It is certain that they, will not only be injured, but that they will 
be injured rather more than agriculture is benefitted ; and that a deter- 
mination acall events to keep up the prices of our corn, might involve 
usin asystem of regulations, which, in the new state of Europe 
that is expected, might pot only retard in some degree, as hitherte, 
the progress of our foreign Commerce, but ultimately begin to dimi- 
nish jt; in which case our agriculiure itself would sooa suffer, in 
spite ol all our efforts to prevent 

In this last observation, there is much good sense. And 
all the nrguments employ yed, by this ab le Writer, even those 
of which we do not adanit the s idity, confirm us in our original 
opini mn of the tisk, and even danger, of legislative interpo- 
sith by, in regulating the price of corn. 


Fevve wee 





——_——— 


1 Eto s Bath Guide ; being the Ee oud nee of a respect- 
¢ Family upon the subject of a late unexpected dispensation 
of ot us. Collected by oe Joseph Cheakill, K, F. Ky. 


ait. aC, &c. l2no. ? jp. 9 . os. 6d. U hietentdadl S15. 


Orail the numerous umitafions of Anstey’s inimitable poem, 
Lot niore than one. or two have survived the year of yah a- 
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tion. The present is not very likely to boast of a much longer 
life, It has no sterling fault; but the verses want that point 
which is necessary to give a salisle if we may be allowed the 
expression, to a production of this nature; aud the poetry is 


not above mediocrity. 





A Sermon preached in the parish Church of Lancaster, on 
Thursday, August the 25th, 4d. D. 1814, at the Primary 
Visitation of the Right Reverend George Henn: ‘y Lord Bishop 
of Chester, and Published at the Request © of lis Lordship and 
the Clergy. By Thomas Dunham Whitaker, L. L.D. F.S. A. 
Vicar of W halley, and Rector of Heysham, in Lancashire. 
Murray. 1814. 


(Concluded from p. 64.) 


« But we will extend the concession one step farther.—The same 
obscurity hangs over the divine conduct with respect to his visible 
church on earth : it is at this day as much, for example, an act purely 
arbitrary, that he favours this happy country with the light of the 
gospel, as, that he permits much larger and fairer portions of the Earth 
to lie in darkness and the shadow of death —And it is to dispensations 
such as these, Which refer either to God's ordinary providence, or to 
the irreguJarity which prevails in the distribution of spiritual privileges 
in the present world, that all the high expressions of St. Paul apply, 
which have been supposed to refer the final allotment of mankind 
by a mere act of sovereign will. But where then it will be repeated, 
lies the difference, and why may not an analogy fairly be drawn from 
the one case to the other? Most evidently for this reason: that the 
oyeaghoras of irregalarity, and arbitrary appointment visible in the 
divine administration at present, are parts of a temporary scheme only, 
and will be completely rectified at the last day, by that final act of 
distributive justice; when ‘‘ to whom much hath been committed, of 
him shall the more be asked.” On the contrary, a previous and arbi- 
trary allotment of the final destinies of moral agents, is by the very 
terms incapable of being rectified, and in spite of all that sophistry and 
subtlety can urge, gives up the author of it (I use the expression with 
humility and reverence, thongh for the purpose of removing the 
charge,) to imputations inconsistent with all our ideas of a just and 
merciful Being. 

*« This appears to me.a radical objection to the whole scheme, bat 
every proposition which it involves, is exposed to equal objections ; 
time, however, will only permit me at present, to animadvert on that 
which asserts the servitade of the human will. This, it must be con- 
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fessed, is one of the most obscure and difficult subjects in the whole 
compass of nictaphysics. It has exercised the most profound, it bas 
perplexed the clearest understandings, and if it were not that those 
very faculties bad betrayed their possessors inte unfathomable depths 
of hypothesis and conjecture, had it not appeared that plain good 
sense, aided by some experience of human nature, may sieze upon 
homely truths, which the others have either overlooked or despised, 
because they are obvious, the following remarks would not have been 
hazarded on such a topic. 

** To the first place, therefore, it urust be observed, that no small 
perplexity bas arisen from the very terms of thedispute, de libero, and 
de servo arbitrio; whereas, had the question been stated de arbitrie 
sive de nullo arbitrio, the controversy weuld have proceeded on its 
own merits. Since, if man has the faculty of will at all, it must be 
free ; for in what does this quality consist, but ip the power of making 
elections, of chusing and rejecting ; if, therefore, it have lost this fa- 
culty, it is not in a state of servitude, but of non-existence, at least, in 
a state of suspended existence. One of the best of our poets, from 
inattention to the difference between an abstract quality and a con- 
crete being to which it belongs, iuas fallen into a confusion of ideas, 
which will precisely illystrate my meaning on the present subject ; 
** Obedient slumbers that can wake and weep.” . Nowa slumberer, 
(the concrete) can awake, and continue to exist, though not in the 
state of aslamberer, but the abstract slumber it cannot be predicated 
that it awakes at all. Ceasing to slumber, it ceases tobe, And thus 
precisely, if the will is no longer in a condition to exercise its proper 
functions, ifitcan no longer elect, chuse, reject, it can with no pro- 
priety be said to be in a state of bondage ; It is become anonentity, 
—Thus much for the terms of the question.—And with respect to the. 
fact, That we do really possess such a faculty, that a power neither. 
mechanical nor corporeal has aii absolute command of every muscle 
in the human body, (one perhaps only excepted) that whatever may be 
allowed for the operation of motives, we naturally refer to nothing, 
suspect nothing beyond this faculty, as exercising a proper co-action 
over its operations, we have the same evidence as of our own existence, 
namely, consciousness itself, one of those first principles at which af 
all hypothetical reasoning do not modestly stop short, it will soon be 
lost in the maze of scepticism and error. 

‘« We are dealt with, says Bishop Butler, as if we were free ; there- 
fore we. are free—an inference which if we attempt to evade, we 
are driven upon the impiety of admitting that man is deccived in the 
constitution of his nature by its Author. Every faculty, however, of 
that nature bears marks of some great and origina! disorder ; the cause 
ot which, had nof it pleased God to reveal it in his Word, must ever 
have been left to conjecture. This dieadful calamity has fallen with - 
peculias. weight. upea-the will of maa, as applied to spiritual things. 
—What.is the extent of the shock which it has received by the fail): 
whether, in this. single direction of its powers it has been reduced to 
utter inaction, or what portion, if any, of us generabenergies it retains, 
I shall. not gew inquire.—-Seflice j' 10 say, that since Arminians them- 
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edives consider the will of fallen man as a distempered organ, both 
they and their antagonists agree in the necessity of an healing hand to 
restore it to the exercise of its functions. In the nature and appli- 
cation of the remedy, however, they are wholly «tissue; for while 
botli admit that divine grace must precede and excite the will to 
spiritaal objects as well as attend its progress, the disciples of Auguse 
tine, whom ia this article Calvin has implicitly followed, contend that 
the recipient is passive as a stock—that the will is moved by some- 
thiig analagous to a mechanical impulse—and, that it does, in no 
degree, co-operate in the work. Now as this faculty cannot in strict~ 
nesk be Said to exist Where it does not act, it would have been more 
ingenuous 48 Well as more consistent to maintain at once, that the will 
of man has n6- concern whatever in the work of justification—that, 
ag it had antecedé: tly been annihilated by sin, it was eat at and 
wholly ‘superseded ‘by grace ;—This, however bold, would, at least, 
have béed intelligible. 

But here again we must have recourse to first principles, in oppo- 
sition to sopbistrj:—Does not comynon understanding, do not the 
spontaneous feelings*of ‘dur own hearts assure us, that as a faculty of 
chasing and refusing does exist in man, so on the exercise of that 
quality depends all responsibility, all the distinctions between right 
and wrong, all the morality of actions? For not to urge a doctrine 
held by the best metaphysicians that hothing analogous to corporeal 
impulse can be conceived as applicable to immaterial objects, I would 
ask, whether if i¢ were possible to superadd sensation and concious- 
ness to a watch, it would not be as properly an object of reward for 
the regularity of its movements, and of punishment for its aberrations, 
as man undef sach a system? Precisely opposite to this process is the 
genainé operation of grace. Whatever disabilities have been incur- 
red by the will in consequence of original or actual transgression, it is 
the frst office of grace to remove—to restore that disordered faculty 
to its intermitted functions, that is, to restore it to its existence in 
the heart’; and iti consequence of that freedom which is necessarily 
icidént to the exercise of the will, to accompany it through the 
whole’ of its progress, and to prevent it, by its powerful yet resistible 
operations, frum falling, so far as is consistent with moral agency.” 


Lhis is close and able reasoning. In short, to a plain under- 
standjng,. nothing is more: clear than that thé doctrine of 
Calvinism, by destroying the free-will or agency of man, 


réduce’y him to a tnete machine, and destroys all responsibility !.’ 
Revertitiy to the mode of coiducting modern controversy, the 


preichéf dbseives,— , yioo 10D of Sel t 
*\ Besides the native rancour of ‘religidus controversy, ‘besides 


>. ° no 


- 


agWveryiacdié enemy (Hume) Of cliristiahity has observed, 'refigious 
scets)are' aptto ‘hate’ each other in proportion as they approximate, ' 
taueh ‘additional niischief :has arisen from the epirit and habits of the 
age.” We: are: become a-nation of superficial readers “nd half rea- 
soners, Quer forefathers, who read at all, reflected while they read, 
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and read to lay in materials for future reflection ; but now amuses 
ment is the object, and by a very preposterous and absurd expectation, 
amusement is demanded from subjects which can ouly afford it at the 
expense both of information and decorum. But as a multitude of 


writers for bread, have to earn a livelihood by this multitude of 


readers for amusement, the first object is to gratify a corrupted taste, 
and accordingly the gravest subjects are treated with flippancy and 
ridicule—serious persons, however differing from each other in prin. 
ciple or practice, are grouped together and held up to derision, under 
some common term of oploquy. Subjects which would have put 
our ancestors to the expense of folios, are disposed of with great 
confidence in a pamphiet—the strong points of an argument are 
ariiully declined, the weak ones placed in the most prominent and 
Judicrous point of view—-and, when a few trifling outworks have 
been won, victory is triumphantly proclaimed, while the fortress 
itself remains unassailed. As an example of this style of political 
writing, flippant, shallow, petulant, and often up informed, it is 
impossible not to be directed to a cer rtain periodical, and too popular 
miscellany. The ‘ Letters of a Barrister’ are to be referred to the 
same class,” 


The author contends that those who profess the fundamental 
tenets of Christianity, however widely they may differ about 
some of its doctrines, and the interpretation of certain pas- 
sages in Scripture, even as widely as the members of the 
Established Church and the Calvinists do, they may yet con- 
duct their controversial discussions in a friendly manner, and 
extend the hand of good fellowship to cach other. He next 
adverts to the Papists, and what he says on this subject is so 
much to the purpose, that we shall extract it. 


“To our brethren of the church of Rome, (for so we will con- 
tinue to style them, * though Jacob forget us, and Israel acknowledge 
us not; (we owe, and are disposed to acknow ledge many obligations, 
To them we are indebted for the transmi ssion of ‘the hol ly Scriptures 
and all that is precious or venerable in antiquity, through a lon 
succession of dark and ignorant ages, for the foundation and endow 
ment of our ecclesiastical establishments, for the basi: of our own 
admirable liturgy, for these magnificent edifices in which, with so 
much decent solemnity, we are enabled to assemble for public 
worship; and, above all, for h.ving panes the essential doctrines 
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of christianity in their formularies, and confessions of faith On 


these and other grounds of a more private nature, happy indeed 
sould we have been to have given the right hand of fellowship to 
those with whom we enjoy so much in common. We would wil- 
litgly “forget the rancor ‘of controversy, the fury of religious wars, 
and the blood of martyrs itself, but in prudence we must remember 
the unchangeable spirit of that religion, and what is by necessary 
consequence due to our own preservation, with this limitation, 
however, we have shown that, where union is impossible, the 
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offices of humanity may nevertheless be exercised ; that the inters 
course of polished society, and even the habitudes of private irtendship 
may intercede between dividuals, whose religious principles place 
them atan immeasureable distance : yet it must not be dissembled 
that where One question is at issue, we have not the same bold even 
en the virtues of catholics, as on those of other men, for where 
there exists an autbority to convert the violation of Lomagity and 
evod faith itself ino an act of positive merit, we have not only to 
regret the influence of +o dangerous a principle, but are bound to 
act accordingly. ‘The obligation of thas implicidy submitting the 
conscience, may, indeed, be disclaimed, but the severest ecclesias- 
tical censures may be denounced against the disclaimer, while the 
trembling casuist vaciiluing between the honest dictates of his own 
heart, and the mandate of a superior, who holds in bis hand the 
keys of heaven, bas no -alternative but to subdue every native and 
generous feeling, or to renounce a communion beyond the pale of 
which, he is bound to beheve that there is no salvation. Let not, 
this last be considered as one of those illiberal and antiquated pre- 
tensions Which, without any forma) disavowal, are by the good sense 
and moderation of the present age, silently passing towards oblivion, 
for, in the very last instrament which issued from the papal chamber, 
an instrument which pearported to breathe the spirit of concession 
and conciliation, this most offensive doctrine, by which all the 
churches in the world, excepting that of Rome, are reduced to a 
state more hopeless than that of paganism itself, inasoiuch as igno- 
rance is more pardonable than apostacy, has been as broadly and 
explicitly avowed as it could have been in a bull of Hildebrand. 

‘On the whole, the church of England, its ministers and its mem- 

ers in general, may, I trast, on the severest scratiny of their con- 

sciences, acquit themselves of having done wrong to their Catholic 
brethren, except it be that by an unexampled facility of concession, 
they have contiibuted to diminish their repose by removing anti- 
quated statutes never executed, the name and shadow of which, 
unaccompanicd by the expectation of repeal, had once the effect of 
keeping the objects of them in a state of tranquillity and general 
conteniment with their own condition. A wayward child is infie 
nitely more bappy under a temperate discipline of refusals and pro- 
hibitions, than when much has been conceded to its clamcurs, and 
something must yet be withheld for the maintenance of domestic 
authority. I know not that it is conferring any essential favour 
upon a body of men, to put them in a capacity of being turbulent 
and seditious. 

“The Jast observation, however, must be understood to apply to 
that part of this great body, which, though united to us by polis 
tical ues, is happily separaied from us by a great physical barrier, 
and whose restless propensities, are as much perhaps of a natioual.as 
of a religious nature. 

“ Individuals, however, in our own body, may te laid under great 


temptations to retaliate wif ns niuch nearer hone 
‘ Among the prodigious events to which the Frea.h revolution gave 
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birth, multitudes of Popish ecclesiastics sought refuge in this country. 
Monastic and collegiate establishments have s nce been formed, con- 
siderable estates have been purchased, and seminaries, for the in- 
struction of their youth, have been opened under the ablest and most 
learned among the regulars. 

‘* The last is a circumstance which we are far from deploring. ‘It is 
insupportable tyranny to refuse to any church or sect, the tight of di- 
recting the education of their own children, and from the institutions 
of these seminaries conducted as they are, witli a view to stamp the 
earliest and deepest impressions of their own tenets, yet unaccompa- 
nied, as I am fully persuaded with any tincture of ‘hostility to the civil 
constitution of this country, one national blessing at east will ‘follow, 
that their pupils, though confirmed Catholics, will yet continye 

lisbmen, and will retain through life that affection for their native 
soil, to which a foreign education was apt to render them very ifdif 
ferent. 

‘* But when these men, in tbe overflowing of their zeal, wandet 
beyond the walls of their own enclosures, become missionaries in 
the adjoining parishes, and by working on the ignorance, the fears, 
or the selfishness of the poor, labour to make proselytes to their own 
faith and worship, it is perbaps more than can be expected of human 
nature, that the systematic counteraction, which a faithful parochial 
minister is bound to oppose to such encroachments, should be altoge- 
ther unaccompanied by feelings of animosity and resentment.” 


We do not, however, entirely agree: with the learned 
preacher in his notions respecting the propriety of Popish 
seminaries in this country. As an abstract proposition, his 
assertion is just enough; but surely, in every thing respecting 
the. diffusion of Popish principles in this country, we should 
profit by the lessons of experience, and, reinstating the wisdom 
of our ancestors, should remember the persecuting conduct of 
the Papists, whenever they had power in their hands. It was 
this recollection that influenced those laws, which imposed 
restrictions on the establishment of Catholic schools. ‘hey 
were wise, they were necessary restrictions; and:we much 
doubt whether we shall not have serious cause to deplore tlie 
liberality which has connived at:a violation of the law. As to 
the supposed attachment to their native soil to be-gerierated by 
a domestic education, we confess we have little, faith, on. it. 
Cettain we'are that such attachment, ever will be,..as.it-ever 
has been, ‘mate subservient to any plan for prometisic. the 
initésests' of’ the Church of Rome. The spirit.of- cgpversion- 
which Dr, Whitaket appears to haye witnessed; ip, :his,own 
ree rid vate) bray ue itself, in an extraordinary degree, 
im the met is and its vicinity; recourse. DAG 19 EETY. 
artifice, and ’to’ every affdrément, which could's ae i te 
duals from the besom of -the establishment; ‘ahd inv 108" any 
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Tietitic’s they Were siiccessful.. Indeed, the spirit of conver- 
Sion: is Coeval with the Popish religion, and will néver be sSepa- 
ted from it....For. these reasons, we doubt ‘the ‘polity ” of 
‘allowing the establishment of Catholic ‘schools in this country. 
he Doar s atténtion is bastly turned to the most'in corrigible 
taries, 


a But ‘charity. “itself has its limits; or rather unrestefeted by priti- 
mere heneyolence i is no charity at alls © The most enlarged and 
psa ant must bear in. mind that between superfluities and radi- 
al cana s an, stemsiof faith, the distance is immensé. “The fire 
pyle gn Ag the work of every one, will Consurne the Hay 
‘superstition, while the gold and’ silver 4 
iia shall remain untouched ; in that flame the fi 
v3 et ta a shall disperse as an exhalation, while the slhithe 
£05) Jesus, Christ shall. appear in unclouded brightness; but 
where. the Jaw is abrogated on the one hand, and the gospel ori the 
other, the essentials.. of christianityare gone. ‘With the Unitarian, 
therefore,, and. the Antingmian, we disclaim the idea of fraternity. 
We ‘do them, ho wrong,’ by: total estrangement. . We “trenible ‘at 
the consequences. of their -etrors,: : For, ‘take away ‘the’ obligations 
of the moral law, and you,teat ap-the very foondatiors of sectrity and 
happiness in the present life ;.dény the satisfactiou- for sin by the blood 
of Jesus Christ, and you destroy the hope of a better, Thig.restric- 
tion upon indiscreet and undiscething candotr, is far from bein per~ 
linen, ‘There. are congregations 4y this populons county, where the 
doctrines. of, Aatinomianism; are preached in their grossest' and trost 
offensive sense; and were it not for the vile and absurd ribaldry of 
the discourses. in which they are conveyed, and that their auditors ure 
hot very numerous, heir effects upon sociely might compel the: legis+ 
lature to try a very delicate experiment, ‘ quid ultimuninadihertaey 
On the’ ‘other hand, after Unitarianism had. been consigned, by one 
of their own’ professors, to the frigid zone of. christianity, is has suds 
denly seared? its head’ in one of our great provincial towns, .and with 
an audacious ¢loquence, hath so blasphemed the pers and off offices, 
the, Redeemer, and ‘so’ reviled all that is venerable in the T ‘Lifurgy ay 
Doctrings, of our; Church, as to establish atteast one position which 
its, advocates are not very forward to ‘own, that toleration in England 
ig now,complete.” .. |. 


To hold’ dut encouragement, or even ‘impunity, ‘to, these 
impiots: men, ‘who only blaspheme the diving acgset oun 
faith, 8 net; in ‘our opinion, to/eration---but 1, 
rence’y the g heatest evil that can befal a Chi Paete “i aide 
2 Thee ipreabher’ ‘concludes with an. i) heat exh arta: 
pating $e ym in'the ausentie AY Q al ~ 
diferente, ‘end, “at parting, remm Nin ltttes 
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mont apt to betray men into the heats of controversy, are strictly to 
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be accounted for—that the solemn period is drawing nigh, when »wit 
and eloquence, and theological learning, and controversial acuteness, 
will be to their possessors as if they bad never been—when if we are 
permitted to reflect at all, the hours which we shall reflect upon with 
least satisfaction, will be those of intellectual strife and triaiaph, ia 
which we once prided ourselves the n:ost—when * wrath, and bitter. 
ness, and evil-spenking,’ and acrimonious writing, will no longer be 
sanctified by their subject—when the gospel of Jesus Christ will 
appear in its genuine character, not asa convenient vehicle for the 
display of taleat, not as a channel through which we may void the 
gall and bitterness of our constitutions, not asa whetstone on which 
we may sharpen the weapons of debate; but as ‘ righteousness, and 
peace, and joy in the Holy Ghost.’ as a message sent from God to 
renew the nature of fallen man, by the operation of divine grace ; and 
‘through a life of faith, working by love, to make us meet for the 
inheritance of the saints in light.” 








Ss ceetertaante ani eeenene Tn 
MISCELLANIES, 
a 
THE ECCLESIASTICAL COURT. 
anmitiaieainn 

It has been, for some time, our intention of calling the notice of 
our readers, to the proceedings of this court, on suits instituted for 
the purpose of establishing the nullity of marriages. Appearing, as 
it does to us, that these proceedings have had a direct tendency to 
encourage fraud, immoralitv, and licentiousness, we cannot but con- 
sider them as deserving a much larger share of the public attention, 
than they seem to enjoy. We have seen marriages which bas sub- 
sisted without doubt, dispute, or liigation, and productive of a 
numerous ollspring, suddenly set aside by the sentence of this court, 
on proof that the husband was, at-the period of his marriage, a 
minor, not having attaiwed the age of twenty-one, by one or two 
months! By such a decision, the wiie loses her character and rank 
in society, the issue is bastardized, and the whole family involved 
in distress, and, which is infinitely worse, in disgrace. What greatly 
Sgyvravates such cases as these, too, is the circumstance, that before 
the destined husband can obtain a license from the commons, he is 
obliged to make oath, either that he is of full age, or that he has 
the consent of his parents or guardians. Now, when such a mau 
applies to the court to annul his marriage, the court knows that he 
has been guilty of perjury, and is, therefore, not entitled to credit ; 
yet his testimony is received, and his marriage is annolled. About 
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two years ago, a. man of this description was indicted for bigamy at 


the Old Bailey, having married another wife nincteen or twenty years 
after his first marriage, his first wife being alive atthe time; his 
defence was, that he wanted a month of being of age, at the period 
of his first marriage, and he brought a relative to prove the fact ;— 
but the jury thought proper rather to credit the oath of the husband 
iabis youth, than the testimony of the relative, and convicted him, 
The Common Serjeant sentenced him to seven years transportation 5 
and in pronouncing sentence expressed, in the honest language of 
virtuous indignation, his rooted abhorence of the foul crime of which 
the culprit before him had been convicted, This culprit, however, 
immediately instituted a suitin the Ecclesiastical Court, and on the 
same evidence which the jury had rejected, the court pronounced a 
nullity of marriage, and, by that act, procured his liberation Among 
the numerous penalties—some of them capi'al —inflicted by the Mars 
riage Act, there is no penalty annexed to the commission of such 
flagrant perjury as this ;—perjary attended with the most mischievous 
consequences to society. 


he applications of this nature te 


Indeed, so frequent have been t 
the Ecclesiastical Court, of late years, and so much have the deci- 
sions of that Court encouraged such applications, that it is high time 
steps should be taken to close the flood-gates of immorality. and vice, 
which are thus thrown open to inundafe the nation. Though we 
have long had it in coatemplation to draw the attention of our readers 
tothis subject, we should not have fixed on this precise moment for 
the accomplishment of our purpose, bad not the following recent 
decision of that Court, met our eye, ina respectable morning paper, 
of the 25th of February. 

ARCHES COURT, DOCTORS’ COMMONS. 
Fellowes, falsely called Stuart, v, Stewart, otherwise Stuart, 

This was a proceeding at the instance of Miss, Jane Fellowes, of 
St. Clement’s Danes, describing herself as falsely called Stuart, and 
wife of Wiljiam Dundas Stuart, against Captain William Stewart, 
of Dover, Kent, otherwise Willian Dundas Stuart, for nullity of a 
mariiage that had been had in efiect between them, on the ground 
of an undue publication of banns. ) 

The defendant was the son of a gentleman's servant in Edinburgh, 
but who afterwards became a retail dealer there in spirits and tobacco, 


He was born on the 15th of September, 1783, and baptized soon 
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148 Miscellanies. 
afterwards in Iron Kirk parish, Edinburgh, by the name of Wm. 
Stewart only. He was educated at Heriot’s Hospital, and at a 
suitable age apprenticed out by that institution, but -disliking his, 
situation, left it for the army, aod rose to bis present rank of Cap: 
tain. Inthe autumn of i811, being resident in Eaton Street, Pim- 
lico, he renewed an acquaintance be bad formerly, had»withe Mra, 
Corbet, of the Strand, a countrywoman of his, by:.whom he was 
introduced to Miss Fellowes, who then resided iniMelson Square, 
Blackfriar's-road, ‘To this lady he represented himself: ns. the sen of; 
a gentleman of large landed property..in the county of Rerth,.and 
presumptive heir to the title and estates of the Right Hon. they Eas), 
of Moray, in Scotland, and Baron Stuart, of Castle Stuart, in Bng- 
land. He also described himself by the names of ‘*. Wm, Dundas 
Stuart,” and assumed the arms of the family of the. Earl. of Moray.» 
By these meaus he succeeded in gaining. Miss Fellowes's affections - 
but her mother positively refused her consent, froma dislike she had 
taken to Captain Stewart, which was so strong, that she declared 
she would not have him herself if he was to offer, even though be 
should succeed to the title and estates of which he boasted: ©The 
parties availed themselves, however, of a temporary absence of Miss’ 
Fellowes from home to effect their purpose, and a marriage accord- 
ingly took place between them onthe 30th of October,.1811, at 
Saint Margaret's, Westminster, in bis assumed.names of ‘© William | 
Dundas Stuart,” she being then but 18_years of age, and he 28: 

The marriage took place in pursuance of -a publication of banns; ' 
effected through the medium of Miss Elizabeth Myne Jones,. friend 
of Miss Fellowes. He gave her his name for this purpose; \in the” 
course of a morming’s walk with her and Miss Fellowes, as ** Wil- 
liam Douglas Dundas Stewart ;" and she, on her return home, ¢oni+ 
mitted them to paper, and the publication accordingly took» place 
the first Senday in those names. He afterwards, howeves,' for sonie 
reason, thought proper to call on the church officer, anid -repeesenté” 
ing this a3 an error, persuaded him.to omit the name of <* Doaglas;!“ 
and the banas where ia consequence, published the two. folltewitt | 
times with his names as ‘ William Dundas. Stuart,’ insteadiic The’ 
mother did not think proper to institute any proceedings: to: call) the: 
validity of the marriage, in question during her danghter’y minority ;*' 
but upon the minority ceasing, the daughter herself did so. 
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It was contended on her part, that, thongh the stat. 26 Geo, 2. 

commonly ‘called the marriage act, did not expressly enact that all 
marriages solemnized by publications of banns, nof in the true natoes” 
of the parties should be void, yet several cases had occurred in which 
the Court, in construing the two clauses, that the minister should 
not'be obliged to publish the banns, unless the ‘‘ ¢rue” names of the 
parties were delivered to him, and that all marriages solemnized with- 
oat publication of banns or license froma proper authority should 
bevoid, had held, that by the “ frwe’’ names of the parties was 
meant the names by which they are commonly known to the world, 
inorder that all persons interested might have notice of what was 
about to take place ; and, therefore, that a publication in any other 
names, which should prevent parties from having that knowledge, 
was got a publication within the meaning of the act; and the Court 
was, in Consequence bound to enforce the letter of the law in support 
of itsepirit, it being described “‘ an act for the better preventing 
clandestine marriages ; and declare any marriage had in virtue of 
‘such a publication nul] and void ; and the circumstances of this case 
being, asit'was contended, such as to bring it within the range of 
this doctrines: it was submitted, that the marriage in question mast 
be declared void. ; 

It was contended, on the other hand, that setting aside Captain 
Stewart's false representations of himself and circumstances, his real 
tank in life was fally equal to the expectations which Miss Fellowes — 
was justified in: forming ; that she appeared herself very anxious for 
the alliance, and therefore the Court could not now, in a suit brought 
byher,.eonsider zhese cireumstances as forming a sufficient case of 
fraud to justify it in straining the letter of the law upon so slight a va- 
riation from the real mame as that in which the banns had” here been 
published, ..° ’ 

SitJonm'Nicxout observed, that the ground of nullity in this 
Case Wasy ‘that the publication of banns and the marriage had ‘both 
taken place ‘in: false names: The party bringing the suit was a” 
minor, het father» dead, and her mother withholding her consents | 
This latter fact, however, was ‘not a ground of aallity im itself, if ° 
the publication had been in the true’ names: bet it wis material in’ a 
case of this description, as tending to shew a fraud agaitist the spitit éf" 
the Act. . By the act, and the decisions which had’ sthée taken place’ 
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under it, it was established that: the publication must be in the tree 
names of the parties, which were the names by which they ate most 
usually known, and wpon the ground, that all parties whose rights 
ate affected by what is to take place may have due notice.’ The 
parties themselves too have an interest in such a publication, as there 
might be concealed up to that time, circumstances which it was of 
importance that they should know, and which might have a consider- 
able influence on their determination relative to the marriage’ itself. 
What were the troe names had in some cases been made a matter of 
difficulty. It had been suggested whetber or not names acquired by 
general use and reputation could supersede the original ones, but ‘this 
the Court was not called upon to decide in the present case. It might 
also happen that the publication might take place in incorrect names, 
either through the inadvertency of those who gave them in, or those 
who receive them for that purpose, but tbis case was also exempt from 
that consideration. The names were evidently assumed for the fran- 
dulent purpose of making it appear that the party was related to a 
noble family in the manner he siated. Hethen recapitulated the 
leading circumstances of the case, and observed, that there was not 
the least reason to suppose any such relationship existed as pretended, 
Miss Fellowes certainly appeared rather captivated with the prospect 
of; a coronet, and her friend Miss Jones assisted in obtaining the 
publication of banns. Whether the publication being in the right 
names on one of the Sundays, and in the wrong ones on the others, 
would bea ground of nullity, the Court was net called upon to 
detegmine, Jt would certainly regard a suit on such a ground with 
great prejudice, but in this case none of the publications had been ‘in 
the trucnames, What, then, could have been the motive for giving the 
name of ‘* Doaglas,” before Miss Fellowes, and afterwards’ withdraw 
it? Doubtless for the purpose of confirming by so many” Scotch 
names, the impression that he was related to the noble family of 


Moray, as who that knew, ‘* Wm. Stewart,” the liquor rétailer’s son 7 


of Edinburgh, would, on hearing the publication in the names of 


‘¢ Wm. Douglas Dundas Stewart,” suppose it tobe the same person ? 
Jt was not necessary to shew actual fraud; it was envugh if leading 
to a possibility of fraud; non constat that she might not have been 
prevented even by the introduction of the name of * Douglas” from 
making enquiries into the truth of those representation® by ‘which 
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she had been so much deluded, and the discovery of the falsity of 
which might have altered ber intentions as to the marriage, Upon 
the whole of the ease, therefore, he was of opivion that this was not 
a publication within the meaning of the Act, and that the assump- 
tjon of name was for the fraudulent purpose of inveighing this young 
lady intoa marriage eflected wholly by fraud. The marriage was: 
therefore pronounced null and void, with costs against the defendant. 
_Now, we suspect, ‘we have read the marriage act, as often, and. 
with as much attention, as Sir John Nicholls ; and, we think it no 


presumption to claim for ourselves as much capacity for a right 


understanding, and a due construction, of it, as the learned expounder 
of the canon law, in the memorable case of Wickes. And we 
have no hesitation to declare our decided opinion, that neither the 
spirit nor the letter of that statute warrants the construction bere put 
upon it, or justifies the sentence of nullity pronounced. It was the 
intention of fanns to cure all difficulties, and to prevent all frauds. 
And it was our intention, after the decisions which had taken place, 
in. many cases of marriages by license, torecommend all parties to be 
married by banns, as the only certain mode of securing the validity 
of marriages. But instead of validity, it now appears, that a mare 
riage by banns may be as easily set aside as any other marriage. Nay, 
we are told, ex Cathedrd, that it is not necessary to shew the existence 
of actual fraud, but “ it is enough if leading to a possipitity of 
fraud! 1!" Now, with all due submission to this learned knight, 
we defy him to justify, by legitimate deductions from any clause or 
provision in the marriage act, such a broad declaration as this; we 
contend, on the contrary, that the addition of a Christian name to a 
man’s surname does not constitute such a fraud, within the meaning 
of.the act, as to justify a nullity of marriage. ‘We could cite many 
other cases besides this, and adduce many more arguments, to sup- 
port the opinion we have advanced of the dangerous tendency of such 
proceedings. But we have already said enough, we apprehend, to 
induce our readers to direet their serious attention to a subject preg- 
nantowith the most important consequences to the well-being of 
society. A member of the House of Commons, (Mr. Wilson, a 
barrister) gave notice, about twelve months ago, of his intention to 
bring in a bill. for the amendment of the Marriage act. What has 
ndeced lim te forego his intention we cannot imagine. Whatever itis, 
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itis much to be déplored, ‘since unless some means be adopted for 
preventing the evil effects of decisions, which unsettle the state of 
whole families, and which, of course, have a tendency to promote 
vice, and (to evicourage immoraity, by holding out impunity to the 
worst species of seduction, in some cases ; and to voluntary prostitu- 
tiotrin others ; and for fixing the law on the subject of marfiages, in 
sa clear and pérspicuous .a manner, that all who may read, and 
reading may anderstand it; there is no saying where the evil may 
end. 


——— 
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a ssary to salvation isamply taught inthe formu- 
Breet ott te , which ‘has provided saitab'e instraction and 


lation for her children, from the period of their adoption till 
she-resignethem to the father of all. They would teach them the 
iritot her admirable services, and give them directions for a profit- 

le attendance on them. ‘They tell them, at one time by a detail 
of principles, at another by an exhibition of those principles emboided 
in the examples of her martyrs and confessors, that to be consistent and 
faithful members of the Church of England, as well as real members 
of Christ, they must believein and worship the Triune Jenovan, God 
the Fatuer, Gop the Son, and Gon the Hoty Grost. They. ine 
stract them in the relation and offices with each of the Three Per- 
sons of the Godhead bears towards them. They teach them that 
thepare ‘‘ far. gone from original righteousness,” that ‘‘ there is no 
health in tham,'; and that they are in themselves ‘‘ deserving of God's 
wrath and damnation.” They declare that God the father in his so- 
vereign mercy hath provided plenteous redemption; that God the 
Son, the unspeakable gift.of the Father, ‘‘ was made man, was 
“ crucified, dead, and buried, to reconcile his Father to os, and to 
agacrifice noconly for original guilt, but also for actual sins 
n;" that ‘‘ we are accounted righteous before God only for the 
damerit.of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ by faith, an! not 
ys ee works ot deseryings ;"" but ‘‘ albeit that good works 
“owhieh arg the fruits of faith, and follow after justification, cannot 
‘putaway.our sins and endure the severity of God's judgment, 
"yet are they pleasing. and acceptable to God in Christ, and do 
“ spring out necessarily of a true and lively faith ;"—and~ that 
atthe condition of man since the fall of Adam is such, 

1ot turn and prepare himself by his owt natural strength 
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** God tocall them." Such are the lessons of the Church of Erg- 
land. Such are the lessons which the members of this Society 
have bound themselves to teach. They comprehend whatever tends 
to personal happiness ;—domestic comfort ;—social order ;—national 
security ;—-ard that in which al} other considerations should termi- 
naie,—ihe Glory of God. 

At a Metling of the Committee and other memlers of the Church oj 
England Tract Sicivty, in Bristot, on Tuesday, the Yeth of Jar 
1S?r4. 

The Rev. tT. T. BIDDULPH, in the Chair: 

It was resolved, 

That the Committee having received considerable encouragement 
from the Clergy and the lay members of the Established Church, in 
other provincial towns, by contributions to their fands, and the cir- 
culation of their Tracts, and wishing to promote more extensively 
these desirable ends, they invite the co-operation of their friends in 
forming BRANCH SOCIETIES, OR ASSOCIATIONS, in other parts of the 
United Kingdom, 

It was further Resolved, 

That in order to produce this co-operation, the committee in Bristo) 
submit to their frends in other places the following considerations, 
leaving it to themselves to adopt them as far as they may find them 
practicable and convenient. 

st, That any number of persons approving the object, constitution, 
arid proceedings of The Church of Englond Tract Socitely, instituted 
in bristol, F811, and forming themselves into a body to pronrvote the 
sale of this Society's Tracts, be considered a /ranch of the Charch of 
Englend Tract Society, or an Assoctation in connection with it; and 
be earnestly requested to unite with the society in Bristol, by fos- 
warding the important desigus of the institetion, 

2Qad.. That each dranch society.or association be recommended to 
circulate a short address, stating the nature and importance of their 
newly tormed society or association, und to assume a local title ; 
denonvineting themselves either the Hranch of the Church of 
England Tract Svciely ; or, the- association tn connection wrt! 
tie Crwr hoof England Tract Society. 

Srd. ‘That wher ver a Branch Society can be formed, its business 
be conducted by a Committee, Treasurer, and Secretary, who shal! 
be chosen adbpuilly from among the Subscribers at a general meet- 
ing of the svid Branch Society, and that the members of such 
Conmittee be entided to attend all Comnjittee-meetings of the 
Society ‘n Bristol, 

‘ That the Secretaries of Branch Sécieties, or Association, be 
entitled to order from the Depositary in Bristol, at the reduced 
priées, any quantrry of the Society's Tracts they may want, and 
that they remit tothe Society in Bristol the balance of their funds 

atter deductirg their necessary expences. 

Sih, Thar ai oiders for "Tracts by Branch Societies, or ,Associs- 
‘tioris, be directed to the Sectetaries in bristol; and if the funds of 
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any Branch Society, or Association, should not admit of immediate 
payment, the accounts be settled haif-yearly, at Lady-day, and at 
Michaelmas. 

Geb. That each subscriber to a Branch Society, Association, of 
baif a guinea and upwards per annum, be entitled to receive tracts at 
the reduced prices from the depository, of the respective branch, or 
association; and at the close of the year a statement of its proceed- 
ings, and a set of sucl tracts as have been published by the com- 
mittee in Bristol during the year. 

7th. That the secretary of each branch society, or association, be 
invited to correspond with the secretaries of the society in Bristol, 


who will communicate any further information that may be required as - 


to its plans and proceedings. 

sth. That in such places where it. may b2 found impracticable to 
form branch societies, cr associations, the committee respectfully re- 
quest the co operation of the clergy in their respective parishes, 

Oth. That the members of the several branch societies and: asso- 
ciations be requested to communicate such instances of good effected 
by this institution as may have come within their knowledge, in order 
that the society at Bristol may introduce the most interesting parts of 
such communications into their annual report. 

10th. That the secretaries of each branch society, or association, 
after its formation, and also after its annual meeting in every year, 
be requested to transmit to the secretaries in Bristol a list of subscri- 
bers, in order that their names may be inserted in the annual report of 
the society at Bristol at their annual meeting in November, and that 
every subscriber of each branch society, or association, be entitled to 
receive such report. 

(Signed) THOMAS T. BIDDULPH, Chairman, 
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A List of the Society's Pellications in Jan. 1815. | ; 
| : No,of fe Ne 
No. Paces 3 
I —Horily I. On the Reading of the Holy Scripture 16 Ee 
Il —Homily 11. On the Misery of Man - - - tals 
Lil.—Homily 111. Of Salvation 6 Be 
1V —Some Account of the Life of John Wickliffe - - 8 
V.—Somé Account of the Life of Bishop Latimer - 16 ure 
VI.—Some Account of the Life oy Leh rdom of Bishop Bat 
Ridley 16 me 
Vil—The Life of the learned and! pious Ristiop Jewel - W 
VIII.—A short Catechism preparatory to Confirmation - 12 ba 
1X,—A practical Discourse on the Exhortation to the Com- . 
munion, in the Communion Service of the Church of England - 20 Ne 
X.—Homily FV. Of Faith - - - 16 Bo 
XI —Fhe Life and Death of Lady Jane Grey : Ne Be 
XII.—The Lifé and Martyrdom of Archbishop Cranmer —_- 20 . 
XIII.—The Parochial Minister's ATTY Address tb ‘Gad- | 7. 
fathers and Godinothers 12 ot 
XIV.—A practical Discourse on the W arning tothe Céimniv- wd 
nion, in the Communion Service to the Church of England - 20 3 
XV.—The Life of Edward Vith, King of England - - 16 
XVI—The Life and Martyrdom of Jobn Frith + — - 24 
XVII.—A plain otthodox Sermon, rh extracted from the pre 
a of the Church of England - - - 12 
Il.—The Life and Martyrdom of Bishop Hooper - - 12 
X1X.— Homily V. Of Good Works « - - 24 ac 
; XX.—Loyalty, Rpiecopecy, aod Confirmation, a Catechism 
for Youth = - - - 8 
XXI.—Homily VI. of Christian Love anid Charity . - 12 
XXIl.—An Address to those who neglect Public Worship + 16 
XXILL.—Homily VII. ~ een J and ny - 12 
XXIV.—A Guide to the Church - 20 
XAXV.—The 39 Articles of the Church of Buglond, with dew _& 
ture Proofs = - 24 &§ pr 
XXXVI. ay se fer Death, or the Chorchman on a sick S 
bed 20 Ci 
XXVII ~<Sunday Evening Recollections, or the Churchman 
in his Closet - 20 r 
XXVIII.—An Explanation of the Chureh Catechism, intentled | aa 
for the instraction of Children : ‘ -C & C. 
| XXIX.—Homily VII. Of declining from God - - 16 q 
at XXX.—Dean Nowell’s shorter Catechism, to be learned of all ne 
youth after the Catechism in the Book of Common Prayer + 64 by 
XX XI.—Short Reasons for Communion with the Chorch of - 
Englané, or, an Aavote to. the a pt “Why are you a . 
Choreliman 16 a 
; . KXXH.—Two dialogues betweett Theres Seen md Wil | ? 
liam Candid, about going to Charch = - 2°46 
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No. of 
No. Pages. 
XXXIII.—The Doctrine and Discipline of the Church of 
England, shewn to be in unison w:'b those of the Primitive Apos- 
talic Chareh, by Extracts from the Epistle of St. Clemens to the 
Corinthians - - ~ - - 
XXX1IV.—The Churchman's Reasane for bringing his Chil- 
tren to the Baptismal Font; or, Arguments in favour of Infant 
Baptism : with Extracts from Bishop Bradford's Sermon on Bap- 
tismal and Spiritual Regeneration . . - 
XXXV.—Hints on Public Worship ; or the Churchman in- 
stracted in the use of the Book of Common Praye: - - 
XXXVI.—Homily IX, On the Fear of Death - - 
XXXVII.—The Sum of the whole Scripture of the Old and 
New Testament. Prefixed to the Holy Bible, ia folio, in the 
Bodleian Library, Oxford :, imprinted at London by Christopher 
Barker, Printer to the Queen's most excellent Majesty, 1583 - 
XXXVII[.—Forms of Family Prayer for Morning and Even- 
ing, Selected from the Liturgy of the Church of England; to 
which are added, Morning and Evening Prayers, taken from an 
edition of the old version of the Psalms by Sternhold and Hopkins. 
1608. “ - - - - - 12 
*,* Some Lives of the Martyrs and Reformers are in a state of 
preparation for the press. 


*.* The first Volume, including the first twenty-nine Numbers, ; 
with a Title-page, may be had bound in Sheep, price 3s. 


SOCINIAN, or rather, UNITARIAN CONTROVERSY ,. 


To the Editor of the Antijacobin Review. 
Sir, . 

In these woeful, and dangerous days of ‘f wars and unsettlements,” 
(wee ees anatapacas) Luke 21, 9, which svem to characterize the 

present boasted age of reason, but declining age of faith ;.‘* wars” 
the most tremendous and wide-wailing, and, ‘* unsettlement of prin- 
ciples” the most sacred, and ‘‘ ynsettlement of institutions” the most 
venerable, formerly framed, established and maintained by the wisdom 
and piety of our ancestors ; when direct and systematic attacks are 
daily and hourly made upon the essential, fundamental principles of 
Curistianity itself; and the partizans of a sect, who profess. and call 
themselves “‘ Christians,” jabour, with perverted industry. and. inge- 
Duity to¢rucify the son ov Gop afresh, and put him to.an open shame,” 
by hardly denying his divinity and worship ; ‘‘ and. compass sea and and 
to make proselytes ;"’ [commend your orthodox zeal in bringing forward 
to the notice of the public at large, some letters in the Exeter-Con- 
(roversy, that passed between Doctor Carpeater, and his-watm. op- 
ponents, Amicus Patri, and Christianus Biblicus, p.81--10}). But, 
however good the intentions of Amicus Patrie and Christianus Bibl- 
leus, we cannot but regret, that their ‘‘ zeal is not more according to 
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knowledge ; they donot take the Bull by the horns, in the grand point 
of the argument, nor combat with sufficient temper and skill, the 
cool. and subtile sophistry of their veteran antagonist. Even you, 


Sir, seem yourself in one point, to be *‘ misled by his dissinvulation,” 


when you give him credit, for *‘ admitting the divini/y of our Sa- 
viour,” and, upon this assumption, represent him as ‘‘one of the 
most inconsistent Unitarians we ever met with, or beard of,” p. 81, 
But, in justice even to Doctor Carpenter, allow me to vindicate his 
claim to consistency, though at the expeuce of his Faith; This 
‘© Heresiarch of the West,” as he is styled, in common with his 
brethren, Lindsey, Priestley, and Belsham, in his second letter, ex- 
pressly denies ‘‘ the proper duty of Christ, his equality with the Father, 
and the satisfaction made by him to his Fatber’s justice” as ** Josing al! 
claim to be considered as the doctrines of the gospel,” p. 93. 

When, therefore, in his first letter, be stated .as the doctrine of 
Unitarians, ‘* We believe in the «trinity of our Lord’s doctrine aud 
mission—We believe him to be the Christ the Son of God—We 
believe in his divine authority, that bis words were the words’ of the 
Father who sent him,” &c. p. 82, they mean only the divinity of bis 
dactrine, as ‘‘a teacher sent from God,” but not his personal divinity, 
or ‘‘ proper deity.” They equally admit, and upon the saine grounds, 
the divine authority, the divinity of the doctrine of ‘* Moses and the 
prophets ; admittuung him however to be greater than Moses and’ the 
prophets, and the Son of God, in their accepiation of, the phrase like 
the first Adam, (Lake 3, 38). 

‘* The poiuts at issue,” as he justly observes, ‘‘ are the three fun- 
damental principles of Unitarianism, whether tHe Fatuer Be THE 
ONLY TRUE Gop; whether HE BE THE ONLY PROPER OBJECT OF 
RELIGIOUS WORSHIP, add whether ne fe THER SOLE ORIGINAL SOURCE 
of govpel blessings, p. gi. And to these graad points under discussion, 
bis oppenents indeed, do not appear, at least, from the extracts fur- 
nisbed by you, to have confirmed themselves, as they ought; and as 
he, with reason complains, that they did not. 

These point with your permission, I mean to bring tothe only or- 
dial.of the ontGinaL scaipruRes, as briefly and succinctly as the 
absiruse and mysterious nature of the awiul but vital subject will 
admit, in some futare communications, from &c, 

' INSPECTOR, 

P. S.. Lagree with Dr. Carpenter, that ‘ the appellation Unitarian 
is more appropriate to this sect, than Socinian ;" Because Socinus, and 
his immediate followers, of the early Socinian school, in general main- 
tained the joint religious worship of Jesus Curis? with the Faraen, 
(p.92) As shall be shewn, in the sequel, Gop willing. 


Hints to the Legislature on the sutject of Seduction and Adullery. 
It isto be hoped that the public mind feels properly disgusted at 
the late infamous disclosure of adultery and incest. For incest, Mr. 


kditor, I will still presame to cell criminal intercourse between aman 
and his wife's sister. An intercourse which it would have beco 
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necessary for the Jaws of man to forbid, bad it not beea done by 
Jahuite Wisdom. Because, such is the necessary familiarity between 
sisters, that nothing less than a religious repugnance can counter- 
balacce the temptations aud opportunities thug arising. But the 
kuowledge that no compensation by marriage can be made, has, 
generally speaking, preseived all parties within proper bounds, and 
this familiarity very rarely leads to impfoper connection,, a fact 
which the reader is requested to bear in mind. —Now, it is not, per- 
liaps, uunecessary to remind many, not only that fornication and 
adultery are crimes io the Christian dispensation, but what is nd 
slight proof that they must be displeasing to a benevolent Being, is 
this, that they are radically destractive of happiness and comfort here, 
ax well as injurious to the population and strength of a country, Let 
a than conceive to himself the state of that society, where these 
actions should not be deemed crimes. Who would be an husband ? 
who would undertake the care of the rising generation, and what 
would they be, and their descendants thus untatored? If the world 
be profligate as it is, in spite of all contrary efforts, take them away, 
and society would be dissolved: An heathen, and he tod a disciple 
of Epicurus, would, asa politician, lament this dissolution of prin- 
ciple as tending to destroy the commonwealth, well aware, that 
crimes indulged among the higher ranks, would soon become common 
among the lower. 
Foecunda culpz szecula nuptias, 
Primum inguinavere, & genus, & domos ; 
Hoc fonte derivata clades, 
In pepulum patriamque fluxit. 
Damnosa quid non imminuel dies ? 
fEtas perentum pejor avis talit. 
Nos neguiores mox daturos 
Progeniem vitiosiorem. 

Besides, where female honour vanishes, lust takes a more diaboli- 
cal form. The Palace Royale, sometime ago, at least, if not at present, 
Italy and Turkey, too well attest the truth of this observation to 
require a reference to the 2nd Chap. Romans. 

Considering then the present times as more favourable to the im- 
provement of public morals, than those throagh which we have lately 
passed, permit me to lay before the public, through the medium of 
your journal, some reflections and means of prevention which are at 
least practicable, and such as it is not improbable might obtain the 
consent of the Legislature. ! 

The measures | would therefore recommend, and the grounds on 
which they may be established, shall be briefly laid before your 
Readers. 

In the first place, then, the improvement of the female character 
is of the highest importance ; whatever that is, such also must be 
that of the other sex, Nay more, from the Mother, Children receive 
generally the bias which guides their future conduct. Yet, strange 
iv itto relate, that nothing is sv defective as female education. ‘Itis 
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no part-cf my present plan to enter upor so extensive a subject ; bat 
atter some experience, I would take this opportunity of recommending 
tive private inode at present coming into use. That is, where a re, 
spectable matron dled four or five young Ladies only. Now, conld 
the moral character of oar fernales be once raised to an higher tone, 
by any means,ic would prove a greater restraint on profligacy than any 
law whatever. For laws enforcing morality, are generally noga- 
aovy. To punish overt acts is allthat canbe done by them, This, 
indeed, if done judiciously, may be effectual. For these punishments 
would have aretrospective effect. If it be suggested that restraints 
would rather produce hypocrites, it may be answered, that our objec 
ds to testtain, and not to extingaish, vatural affections: indeed, if laws 
could have the effect of coostraining tlie victous to appear chaste, 
no small advantage would be gained. In no crime perhaps has the 
proverbial expression Defendit Numerus, more trath. For, wotwith- 
standing the assertions of a well known Demirep of the last century, 
whoring is certainly catching. Besides, it is plain, that we must either 
adopt some mode of panishing, and by punishing,of restraining, female 
protligacy; or leave the Country to fall iato the state sowell described by 
the Roman Poet, so well seen iv the Courts of Sicily and Naples, 
What Englishman, what patriot, not to say Christian, would not 
use every exertion to prevent so disgraceful a catastrophe from 
befalling such a country as this has been, and may continue to 
be? 

For the proper Investigation of this subject, we must divide the of- 
fenders intothreeclasses ; 1st, where neither party is married; 2nd,where 
one is; 3td, where both are ; and first of the first; various modes of 
preventing seduction have been recommended. Some would punish 
the man, or compel him to marry his victim. This seems the most 
equitable plan, but is actually fraught with danger. Asto punish the 
mnan severely, and to compel bim to marry is in effect the same thing, 
for any man would marry to avoid the punishment. Let us consider 
theconsequence of compelling a man to marry the woman who declares 
herself pregnant by him, This being once the case, an artful 
hussey has only to excite the passions of a young man who would be 
a desirable match for ber, and her fortune is made. Afier this trick 
had been once or twice practised it would be quite dommon. Hence 
the sons of persons of property would be always liable to these impo- 
sitions, and housemaids would generally become wives of their 
master's sons. So far is this from theory, that it is even now, prac- 
tised to a certaindegree. Character is of such importance to a yonng 
clergyman, thut a false step of this naturg would ruin him and .bia 
prospects tyrever, So that his situation effects withrespectto him, what 
wsevere punishment would do with respect to others. A young layman 
would glory in the exploit, exonerate the parish, and there the master 
would end, Not so the clerk Hence have arisen, in my ow# 
knowledge, many sequal and Unhappy marriages. Nor are instances 
wepnng of clergy who have submitted to disgrace rather than to 
dagmestic torture, of some who have adroitly extricated themselves 
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from the toils, and of others who have had resolution to repulse 
advances made under most favourable circumstances. The obvious 
conviction of every wanton would bear me out in what I lave advanc- 
ed. For if the punishment fell severely on the man only, every 
ready nymph would cry, “ he must marry me, so I need not fear.” 

In addition to. this promotion of wantonness, such a scheme would 
be no less fertile ia subornation of perjury. At our Quarter Sessions 
itis already well known, that the mere prospect of having the child 
well taken care of, induces many a poor creature to swear it toone 
richer than the real father. How much would this. false swearing be 
increased, if it were rewarded by a rich husband, in whose property 
the perjured woman must share, aliboagh indignation might exclude 
her from his bed. It need not be said that detection of perjury in 
this case can scarcely be possible. For as no man can prove a negative, 
the only way by which he could prove that le has not, would be by 
cannot, The impossibility, therefore, of obtaining any good end by 
this plan is sufficiently obvious. The same objections occur if you 
attempt to punish both parties alike. For in this case, the man would 
be compelled to marry by the same motives as before, strengthened, 
periaps, by the wish of sparing the compliant female as well as 
himself, as in many cases 4 little real affection may lurk. Therefore 
both these plans bold out a bonus to her that yields, and so far 
encourages wantonness. The only plan, therefore, ia to punish the 
female. Let us see, first, whether this is free from the foregoing 
objections ; and, secondly, what punishment would best answer.the 
purposes of prevention, and of encouraging chastity. At first sight 
here is an end to all perjury, no. bonus held out te wantonness, not 
one of the inconveniences already stated. Many perhaps will exclaim 
at the partiality of this plan, will lament the yielding disposition of 
the gentler sex, their ignorance of artifice, &c. &c. But there is no 
other mode. Besides, the sex are not found so yielding when you 
thwam their inclinations ; then they are allowed to be equally resolute 
and quite as obstinate as the other sex. Indeed, it is ridiculous: to 
suppose, that they are inferior to us in whatever is requisite for their 
well being. This would be a negation of the equal hand of Provi- 
dence ; and to lay such an opinion down fairly is to refute it. We 
may therefore take it for granted, that women have the power if they 
have the inclination, of avoiding, and therefore of not, yielding, to 
temptation. Now seduction is cither the work of time, or the 
damsel is so ready that we may say of the seducer what Posthomus 
says of Jachimo. 

When it is the work of time, is there not also time for reflection ? is 
hot the offence deliberate ? Can we suppose that no parent, frieud, or 
éven neighbour, gives a caution ? is it not most easy, generally speak~ 
ing, to avoid the very sight of her suitor? and is there any great 
difficulty of knowing when a man does or does not aim at marriage ? 
But, let cs look at facts. It scarcely ever happens that a woman is 
seduced by her inferior, not often by her equal ; the most frequent 
Cases, ate when the Seducer is of superior rank or fortune, whence 
arises the difference ? clearly from this circumstance. The woman 
chooses to run the risk of elevating herself above her native rank, 
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ai the hazard ¢f beng abandoned, the hope that be will pe:form: hig 
promise, thet his friends through pity will withdraw their objections, 
that ber friends will exert themselves either to compel or purchase 
performance, and perhaps the recent success: of some acquaintance ; 
all or such considerations induce her to try lier fortune, way, instances 
are nol rare. where even parents themselves have actually encoaraged 


the intrigae. Far from checking thew daugiters, or pointing out the’ 


danger she was.ip, they bave aiforded opportunities of privacy, and 
the Lopes.of a brilliant match have blinded. their eyes, so that the 
usual arts of seduction did not appear to them. We may, therefore, 
conclude, that the expectations of marriage is the chief means of se- 
duction employed on those who have aay regard to Character, If 
therefore we destroy the cause of this seit de lusion, the Fairy pros- 
pect at distaat scene will vanish from the view, aod the certainty of 
disgrace prevent all Aatuering hope of success, Alibough we. shall 
not make all women chaste, we shail at least save from deception 
those who deserve to be saved ; we cannot indeed prevent men from 
promising, but we may fiom performing, thus, making any promise 
of no avail, and compliance, actually subversive of the very hopes 
ov which it is generally granted. Let it therefore be enacted, that no 
woman being pregnant, or having been a moiher, shail ever be mar- 
ried to any ove; and further, that if any woman be delivered of a 
perfect infant within 30 weeks of ber marriage, such marriage 
sha:l be null and void, or even if it be proved that she was pregnant 
at the time of marriage, such proot being exhibited iu a suit for 
Jactitation of. marriage within three years from the date thereof, 

Such a law would gradually but quickly improve, the state of female 
chastity, without much altering the present state of things; for itis 
very rare that women ounce seduced ever does get a husband. Sucha 
law would therefore not increase in the first Instance the namber of 
deserted women, it would make young maidens aad their parents, 
what they are intended ty nature to be, the diligent and zealous 
guardians of female honor. It would make a profligate character 
dangerous, tamilies would exclade such a one entirely, vor risk 
certain deuger. bvery tricnd would be on the alert, and a total stop 
would be put to those inirigues which aim at elevating gitls above 
their aiation, and ead in degrading them below it. 

his plan is evidently fice from the objections urged against the 
oheis. Here is no encouragement to wantonness, Lo inducement to 
perjury, no advantage to be derived from chicauery- If it be urged 
that it gives a man free scope, and encourages his atiempts by the 
prospect of impunity, I answer that on the contrary, it cats away 
the ground from under bis feet, it takes away the most powerful 
argument he can use, now, Le cannot promise marriage, be can only 
say, you shall be wy mistress. When this law bas had its effect in 
one or to jostances, the female world would take the alarm, and 
promises which cannot be perturmed, would be little regarded, Be- 
sides, this law might be enacted with the smallest inconvenience of 
any, nor would probably be opposed by those honourable legislators 
who have hitherto avowed themselves the adyocates of Adultery ; it is 
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indeed true, that cases of wantonness wonld still occur; some will. 
ever be found to prefer a state of splendid vice, to virtuous. povertyy 


or to.give way to their passions, and induige without. restraint their 
lusts. .Now surely these are unfit to be mothers of ftannlies; that, 
would only spread the infection.. No! let them follow their owa 
wretched choice, in that situation they will dothe Jeast harm, and 
soonest be made sensible of their error; perhaps in better days, @ 
suitable punishment .might be inflicted on these ; however, what t 
have naw proposed is quite as much, as appears tome at presentate 
tainable, aud with a few restrictions respecting cases of adultery, will 
co:nplete, my present endeavours. 


W. R. de B. 





INCONSISTENCY OF MODERN SOCINIANS, 
To the Editor of the Antijacolin Review. 
SIR, 

Although your pages have already been largely occupied by the Soci- 
nian controversy, if that can justly be termed a controversy, where 
reason and revelation are on one side, and nothing on the other, but 
extreme Weakness or determined wickedness; yet I trust you will 
alia” me also to contribute my mite towards the support of our reli- 
gion, at whose vitals are once more aimed, the newly-poisoned arrow 
of ancient Heresy. The modern Socinians seem perfectly ready to 
admit, that at least cur Saviour was, as a man, just, holy, and  ap- 
proved by God: row how is this admission consistent with an utter 
denial of his express assertions respecting himself ? © The Jews sought 
the more to kill bim, becanse he not only kad broken the Sabbath, 
but sarp alsdé that God was his father, making himself rauav with 
God.* ‘The father judgeth no man, but hath committed all judg- 
ment unfo the Son: that’ all men should honour the Son even as 
they honour the Father “ It is my father that honoureth me, of 
whom ye say that he is your God"t ‘* Verily, verily, Isay unto you, 
before Abraham was, I am.” Our Lord made hitaseit equal with 
God ; lie said, over and over again, that he was the Son of God ; 
he said that the same honour was due to him as to his father ; he saad 
that he wasin existence before Abraham: to all these express asser- 
ions the modern Socinians blasphemously give the lie, and yet pro- 
fess to believe that he, whom they thas directly accuse of falsehood 
and imposture, was a man just, holy, aud approved by God” Do 
these men, it tay weli be enquired, attach any degree of credit to 
the writings of the New ‘lestament ? It appears they do, or they 
would never quote, or rather wrest them, in confirmation of their 
heresies: But again, if Christ isnot'a person in the godlead, and 
consequently is not an object of worship, how came St. Stephen’ (who 
be it observed, was full of the holy ghost) to pray to him at the mo- 
ment of his martyrdom ? ‘The passages above quoted, and the exam- 
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ple of the Proto-mariyr, are surely, sufficient to convince all but the 
wilfully blind : permit me, however, to add one argument more, which 
is derived from the same sacred source as the rest, and which (lacknie@ 
as'is, the present subject) will be found I believe, perfectly new. Iq 
Col. 2nd, ver. 18th, St. Paul says; ‘‘ Let no man beguile you of 
your reward ip a volantary humility and worshipping (@gncxéia) of 
abgels, intruding into those things which he hath not seen vainly puf. 
fed ap by his fleshiy mind.” Now the conclusion intended to be de. 
duced from this passage is not direct, but by strong implication. If 
even in the apostles’ days, there were heretics whose mre cateneel 
so low as tothe angels, surely that worship would not have been 
withheld frony Christ, who wasso much higher than they : and if 
both were adored, and adored erroneously, surely St. Paul would 
have condemned and forbidden the adoration of both. Inspired as he 
was, he w ouldnever with the finger of God have pointed out an error 
into which men were not likely, unless they were determined to fall, 
and have passed over, and left to be discovered by mere human reason 
another error, which appears to be warranted by almost every page 
of the gospel. The same argument holds, if the above passage was 
intended as a caution to those who should live in after times. Allow 
me, Sir, before f conclude this letter, to suggest two considerations, 
which appear not vuworthy their attention, to the modern Socinians, 
nof to those who are merely anxious to destroy our establishment ; 
nor to those who endeavour to atttact allention to stupidity by extra- 
vagance and blasphemy ; but to those, if any such are amongst them, 
whe are in search of truth, The considerations are these; that is, no 
‘rue interpretation, which makes any part of Scripture contradict the 
general tenour of the whole: and though, in the scheme of Chris- 
tianily, some difficulties mast be found at last ; yet, be it remembered, 
those difficulties are unavoidable and necessary. Unavoidable, because 
finite beings cannot comprebend infinite ; and necessary, as atrial and 
exercise ot our faith. I am, Sir, (as every member of our establish- 
ment has reason tobe) with sentiments of respect and gratitude, 
Your obedient Servant, 


| J,W. STONEY. 
Thorp, Feb. 1815. 


a — 


JUDGE }LETCHER’S CHARGE. 


Ir has long been our intention to offer some strong remarks on the 
charge which, in his judicial capacity, this judge thought proper to 
deliver, in the momh of Augnst last; and a more extraordinary 
charge, we venture to say, never issued from the lips of man. 
Though he was formerly a parliameotary oppositionist, and resisted 
every measure brought forward by the ministers of the crown, for 
the suppression, or prevention, of sedition, rebellion, and treason ; 
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though trained in the school of modern whiggism ; and though ren- 
dered traly contemptible by the principles which he broached io 
parliament, avd the miserable sophistry by which he supported thenn ; 

we still ima'ned, that when vested with the high, and solemn 
character, which he now holds, he would have sunk the whiy in 
the judge ; would, as it was his bounden duty, have wholly abandoned 
all party- feelings, and party-spirit. But, in this we have been 
miserably deceived, for we now, to our utter astonishment, behold 
him once more unfurling those banners, under which he formerly 
fought, and suffered defea: and disgrace ; and, enlisting himself once 
more in the same ranks, has dared to censure the government of 
his country, and to revile her magistrates anu jurymen, all of whom, 
be it observed, are men, at least, as honest, as honourable, and as 
incorruptible, as himself. Had he, in the discharge of his officia} 
duty, boldly attacked corruption where it really existed, and perjury 
where perjury was visible, (though, in that case, it would have 
been his duty to bring the culprits to justice), against whatever 
persons such an attack had been directed, it would have had our 
praise, and our support. But, in the present instance, the cerrap- 
tion inferred, has no existence in fact, and the perjury charged, not 
only remains to be proved, but has met with a positive negatur, while 
he,on whom the onus proland: is, by reason, as» well.as by law, 
imposed, hae shrunk from the support of it. Our intended remarks, 
however, on his charge, are rendered unnecessary, by the zeal «t 
a correspondent, who has sent us an able analysis of it, which we 
subjoin. We shall only here express our surprize, that Mr, Fletcher, 
who was one of the most determined partizans that ever sat, even 
in an Jrish parliament, and who was made a judge (together with his 
fellow-labourer ia the same vineyard, Mr. Curren), for services 
tendered in that capacity,—Lord Frtzwitiiam gave him a silk gown ; 
and “* the Talents,” when they came into power, raised him to the 
Bench !—and yet, Mr. Fletcher was “ attached to no party!!!" 
The people of England, who have not minutely traced ibe course 
of Trish parties, may be amused with such a declaration, and may 
even afford it, proceeding, as it does, from judicial authority, an a 


easy belief, We expect, after this precious example, to lear 


the Reverend Sydney Smith, alias Peter Plimley, alias the Edinbu; ot 
Reviewer, deny that he is attached to apy party, and that, in the me- 
morable sermon which he preached, in favour of Catholic emancipation 
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or rather Popish ascendancy, he had no view to conciliate the god 
graces of Lord Holland, and other worthies of the party, much less 
‘to the living, to which he was immediately after presented by the 


pure bands of Lady Holland ! bs 
OBSERVATIONS ON JUDGE FLETCHER'S CHARGE, 
Sir, 


Every true patriot or friend to humanity must lament, that the mass 
of the Irish people are much inferior to the British in moral principle, 
particularly in loyalty and obedience to the state, Jucge Fletcher, 
in his speech, delivered to the Grand Jury of the County of Wexford, 
at the Summer Assizes of 1814, imputes it to various visionary and 
unfounded causes, which I shall examine in their turn, after having 
briefly traced ii to its real source. It is universally allowed, that the 
political and moral principles of men emanate from, and are formed 
by, the religion which they profess. Now the Popish Priests are 
bound by their canonical oath, to infuse into their flocks the delete: 
rious doctrines of ther religion, which inculcate deep-rooted hostility 
to a Protestant state, and envenomed hatred towards Heretics; that is, 
all those who are not within the pale of the Romish church ; and hence 
it arises, that Ireland has been more remarkable, neatly three cen- 
turies, for treasonable conspitacies, insurrections, and massacres, for 
nocturnal robbery and assassination, that any other country in 
Europe. 

While the Emperors and Kings of Europe enjoyed a supremacy in 
the church, within their respective states, they wisely restrained the 
ambition of Ecclesiastics, aud would not suffer them to frame any 
canons, of articles of faith, which they had not previously examined 
aud assented to. While this salutary system lasted, Christianity 
remained pure and undetiled, and auswered the designs of its divine 
founder, in promoting brotherly love and social order, and it continued 
til the year 1073, the grand era of Popery, when Pope Gregory VIL. 
its founder, as crue! and ambitious as the Corsican tyrant, usurped 4 
supremacy iu the church, through dreadful scenes of carnage and 
bloodshed, and by dethroning his liege Sovereign, the Emperor Henry 
lv. [lis successors ia the pontificate, afterwards maintained it by the 


same infamous means, and by framing under the sanction of religion, 
the most cruel and sanguinary canons, founded in asystem cf terror, 
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and evidently calculated to subvert every state, and to destroy every 
individual, as a heretic, that refused to’ enter the pale of the Romish 
church, I shall now give some extracts from these canons, whieh 
bear a stronger resemblance to Mahometanism than ehri-tianity. 


It was ordained by the 27th chapter of the 3d Lateran coancil, held. 


undér Pope Alexander IIIT. A. D. 1179, ‘* That all those who are 
any way bound to heretics, are absolved from all fidelity and obedience 
due to them.” Council. Binii, vol. vii. p. 608. By the 3d canon of 
the 4th Lateran Council, held under Pope Innccent HL. the Roman 
Pontiff is’ not only empowered, but commanded and sworn, to 
dethrone Sovereign Princes who shall decline to extirpate Heretics in 
theit territories, by absolving their subjects from their oaths of alle- 
giance, and by ordering them to rise in rebellion against them. dem, 
vol. xi. p. 148, 149. In the 13th century, Pope Gregory IX. decreed 
thas: “ Be it known to all, who are under the dominion of Heretics, 
that they are set free from every tie of fidelity, all oaths and solemn 
Decret. Greg. lib. v. 


engagements lo the contrary notwithstanding. 
tit. 7. By the 3d canon of the 4th Lateran Council, it is decreed, 
that they who, under the badge of the cross, shall set about thé extir- 
pation of Heretics, shall enjoy a full:remission of their sins, and eter- 
nal happiness hereafter. Council Bini, vol. xi. p. 118; and great 
indulgences are granted to those who shall do so by the 27th chapter 
of the 3d Lateran Council, Jdem, vol. vii. p. 608. A Roriiish Bishop 
is bound by his Consecration Oath to extirpate Heretics; and ifhe be 
negligentia doing so, within his diocese, he, by the 3d canonof the La- 
teran Council, must be deprived of his Episcopal dignity. /dem, vol xi. p. 
152. By the 3d canon of the 4th Lateran Council. (/dem, vol. xi. 
part 1. p. 152,) and by the general Council of Constance, (Sess. 45, 
vol. xii, p. 1120, Binii) whoever apprehends Heretics (which all per- 
sons have liberty to do) has full power to take from them all their 
goods, and free librty to enj y.them. Innocent III. decreed thus: 
“This punishment we'command to be executed on Heretics by alt 
Princes and secular Powers, who shall be compelled todo sv “by éc- 
clesiastical censures. 7th Decretal. lib. v. tit. 7, cap. 10. 

It would require a large volume to give even an abridgment‘of the 
various canons of the Romish Church against Heretics, by which the 
following punishments must be inflicted on them: excommunication 
confiscation of their goods, imprisonment, exile, death. Concil.Bimii. 
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vol, xi. p. 608. By the general Council of Constance, the canons of 
general Councils are declared to be infallible, and to be dictated by 
the Holy Ghost. Concil. Binii. vol. viii. p. 128, 131, 135. 

Lest the doctrines contained in them should remain a dead letter in 
the Popish archives, a Romish Priest is bound not only to profess, but 
to disseminate them among his flock, by his canonical oath, which 
contains the following paragraphs :—‘‘ ‘Tu the Roman Pontift’s suc- 
cessor of St. Peter, Vicar of Christ, | promise and swear true faith 
and obedience. All doctrines delivered, detined, and declared, by the 
sacred csnons and general Councils, and especially by the most Holy 
Council of Trent, I receive and profess; and whatever is contrary 
thereto, and all heresies condeamed, rejected, and anathematised by 
the church, I equally condemn, reject, and anathematise; and as far 
as I am able, I will be careful that the said canons are beld by, taught, 
and preached to my parishioners, or those the care of whom shall be. 
long to me io my function.” Children are required by the canons of 
their charch, and by their catechisin, to attend the confession box at 
the tender age of six years, when they imbibe from their pastors the 
doctrines which [ have described, and which grow with their growth 
and strengthen with their strength. ‘The better to increase and beighten 
the reverence of the Popish multitude for their pastors, it is laid down in 
the catechism framed under the infallible council of Trent, that 
“* the words of the pastors ef the Church, are to be regarded as the 
words of God.” Verba pastorum eculesie tanguam Dei veria 
recipienda sunt. ‘* See Index,” ad parochos ex concilio Tridentini edi- 
tus, et Pii V. Ponti maxim jussu promulgatus, Lugduni, 1676, 8vo. 
When Popish Priests are bound by oath to profess and to infuse 
into their flocks such inferhal doctrines, tenting to remove all moral 
restraint from the passions, can we be surprised atthe anarchica) state 
of Ireland for 300 years past, or that the popish Clergy have been 
uniformly the incendiaries and fomenters of retellion? and yet Mr. 
Justice Fletcher imputes the barbarous outrages which disgrace most 
partsof it to their diminished influence over their flocks. I shail 
now shew the practical effects of the doctrines and hierarchy of the 


Romish Church in our own times in Ireland. Theobald Wolfe Tone, 


the traitorous agent of the Catholic convention, and founder of the 
United Irishmen, recommended separation from England so early # 
the year 17@1, Report of the secret committee of the Commons, 
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Appendix, ii. p. 6. It was discovered early in the year 1794, that 
he had been deeply engaged in a negotiation with the French Govern- 
ment, foraidto accomplish it. Same Appendix, xxii. p. 11. Ed- 
ward Lewins was sent to Paris, in the year 1795, as ambassador of 
the Irish rebellious union, to forward their traitorous designs. Res 
port of the Lordsof 1795, p. g.—It was acknowledged upon oath, 
by some members of that body, that the invasion of Ireland, at- 
tempted at Bantry Bay, in the year 1796, was solicited by them. 
Idem, p. 8, 9. When that failed, Doctor W. J. Mc Nevin, one 
of the most active and enlightened members of the Catholic con- 
yention, was sent by them to Paris to solicit asecond invasion. Jdem, 
p. 10, 13. As the attempt to effect it from the Texel, in the year 
1797, was defeated by the memorable victory of Lord Duncan, the 
Irish Directory received a dispatch from their minister at Paris, that an 
invasionof Ireland would take place in April, 1798, one menth be- 
fore the dreadful rebellion burst forth, Jdem, p. 12. All these inci- 
dents were acknowledged, upon oath, before the secret committees 
of the Lords and Commons, by Mc Nevin, and the others traitors 
concerned in them. It was also proved, before the same, ‘* that 
should the conspirators succeed, it was determined by them, that all 
persons, who may be deemed inimical to the conspiracy, should be 
massacred, and that one of their leaders calculated the first procri- 
bed list at thirty thousand.” Appen. iii. p. 49. It was determined 
also ‘* to confiscate all their estates and property, and to convert it to 
the national benefit.” Report of the Commons, appendix ii. p. 20. 
Such was to have been the fate of all loyal subjects. 

So early as theyear 1792, a popish banditti, called defenders, were 
terrific in many parts of Ireland, and evenin the metropolis. They 
are thus described in the Report of the second committee of the Lords 
of 1793 :---" That they ate exclusively of the popish persuasion : that 
they appeared mostly in the night, forced themselves into the houses 
of protestants, and deprivedthem oftheir arms. They were sworn 
tosecrecy, and were impressed with an opinion that they were serving 
the catholic cause. Sums of money were at the same time levied on the 
Roman Catholics in every part of Ireland, by subscriptions at their 
chapels and elsewere, under the authority of a printed circular letter, 
signed by John Sweetman, secretary of the Catholic Convention : 
that the money so levied was expended in purchasing arms and ammue 
No. 201, Vol, 48, Felruary, 1815. N 
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nifion, to @ tery large amount, and above the common cousumption, 
which was sent from the metropolis to different parts of the country ; 
the Catholie Convention, through their secretary, John Sweetman, 
Jaid Out considerable sums of money in protecting from the vengeance 
of the ldw, someof ‘that ferocious banditti, who were prosecuted 
at the summer assizes of 1792, for the perpetration of barbarous 
outrages.” Iv short the defenders corresponded exactly in their designs and 
practices; with the white-boys, caravats, shanavests, and ribbonmen,; 
and whoever reads the history of Ireland, at any given period, for 
the last 300 years, will find that it has been infested with a popish 
Bafiditti of the same kind. On the $Oth of April, 1793, the attorney 
general moved for leave to bring in a bill, to prevent the horrid 
crime of conspiring tocommit murder. He stated with horror, that 
in the ‘course of ‘his official duty through the kingdom, the pre- 
ceding summer, a variety of instances had appeared, of conspira- 
cies teing entered into, and assassins being hired to murder magi- 
trates, peace officers, and witnesses, who had been active in preser- 
ving the ptiblic peace, or in bringing offenders to justice ; and he 
mentioned the names of some persons who had been murdered by 
hired raftians, forhaving done their duty. The same practice has 
been parstied in an alarming degree, for the last eight years, by the 
caravats, shanavests, and ribbonmen The general committee of the 
Catholics of Ireland assembled in Dublin, the 25th of Apri), 1793, 
expressed sentiments of the most lively gratitude, in an address to 


his majesty for the substantial benefits which they had received, from F 


the wisdom and liberality of Parliament, through his majesty's gra- 
cious recommendation : and they voted 20001. for the purpose of 
erecting a statue to bim, though it was unequivocally proved by sub- 


“sequent events, that they, at that time, meditated his dethronement, 


‘for which many of its leaders were hanged, transported, or fled fiom 
justice. ‘They also severely condemned the defenders, and admonisb- 
ed them to renounce their illegal and criminal proceedings, and to 
‘return to the laudable pursuits of honest industry, though it was well 
‘known that they had secretly encouraged aud protected them. As 


“Government had unquestionable proof, that this woefully-disturbed 


‘state of Ireland was occasioned by the traitorous machinations of that 
representative body, the Catholic Convention, the Earl of Clare, on 
he Sth of July, 1703, moved for leave to bring ina bill, ‘ To pre 
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vent the election or appointment of unlawful assemblies, under the 
pretence ‘of preparing or presenting public petitions to, his majesty 
or Parliament.” At last the defenders became so bold asd terrific, 
attacking in large armed bodies at noon day, the houses of pretestants, 
and even the king's troops when on their march, that the Viceroy 
declared, ia his speech to both houses of parliament,. on the, 16th 
éf Augast, 1793, that he was under the painful necessity of em- 
ploying his majesty's forces for their suppression. It was proved on 
the trials of Weldon, Brady, and Hart, defenders, held at Dublin 
inthe year 1795, that their main object was to join the: French ona 
their landing, to overturn the constitution, aod to massacre all the 
protestants. These trials, reported undér the authority of the court, 
were pttblished by Alderman Exshaw, in Dublin. The events, of 
1798 unquestionably prove, that such were their designs, for on the ex- 
plosion of the rebellion they butchered such of thé protestants as {feil 
into their hands. As the defenders continued to increase in boldness 
and cruelty, and as the protestants in many parts of Ireland were ob- 
liged to fly for safety to the met opolis or to garrison towns, those who 
had the courage to remain in the country, foundit absolutely neces- 
sary to unite for their defence, under the designation of orangemen, 
and the first society of that kind, formed in the county of Armagh, 
was not instituted till the month of October, 1795, though the total 
excision of Protestants had been resolved on in the year 17Qt, as the 
Papists, who are the majority of the Irish people, had entered into 
combinations to massacre the Protestants, it was but reasonable that 
they should unite for their defence. 

We miay deduce from the opinions which Judge Fletcher formerly 
avowed, from the character and principles of his early friends and asso- 
ciates, and from some circumstances which attended his political career, 
by what motives he was prompted to deliver his charge at Wexford, 
in which he severely censures the government, and casts the foulest 
Imputations on the magistrates, the grand and petty juries, accusing 


“them of perjary and corruption. Previous to the Union of Great 


Britain and Ireland, he procured a seat in Paliament, and attached 


himself to a party thereing who had condemned with siagular accri- 
“mony and virulence every law which passed, and every salutary. mea- 
‘stre-which government had embraced, for the presetyation of the coun- 

try, from: the year 1792 to the - 1798, though their existed, dur- 
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ing that period, a treasonable conspiracy, to separate Ireland from 
England, and to nmassacre all its Protestant inhabitants, which I incon. 
teovertibly proved ; and though that conspiracy, previous to its fina} 
explosion in tebellion, in the year 1798, had frequently: burst | forih 
and sprejd terror and desolation in many parts of the kingdom. The 
reader will find in the speeches of the orators of that faction, of which 
Judge Pletcher became a warm partizan, the same causes: of popular 
discontent, which le Las enamerated in his charge at Wexford, aud 
the same censures on the administration, for not having removed them, 
I¢ uafortunately happened for him, that the British cabinet, ima mo« 
meut of weakness, sent Lord Fitzwilliam to Ireland, in the year 1795, 
to‘conciliate that party, to which Mr. Fletcher had attached bimself; 
and they, duting the short existence of their power, appointed bim a 
king's counsel, which raised him to public notice, and prepared him 
for further promotion on the return of that party te power. Accord- 


ingly inthe tear 1805, during the memorable administration of the 


** Talents;” Mr. Fletcher was appointed by his party a Judge of the 
Court of Common Pleas, in consideration of the zeal which for many 


years he ihad displayed in forwarding their designs by his violent 


speeches'both inand oat of ’arliament ; and at the same time they madé 


_ MreCustan, his tellow labourer in the same vineyard, Master of the 


Rolls. Some persons have gone so far as to say, that in his Jate con 
dect at Wexford, he was prompted by the additional motive of grati- 
fying his:patrons, who, stung by disappointed ambition, and conscious 
that they never can be employed as ministers, would have no objection 
to any measure which may tend to disparage this present goverument, 
After a statement of these tacts, which are universally well known, 
low cau Judge Fletcher assert in his charge, ** I was connected with 
rio patty—I was indifferent about party?" ‘* Attached to no party, 
I have never mixed with zealots of etther; Ihave been assailed: and 
calumniited by both. Such is the lot of the man, a NB to do 
bis duty with firmness and integrity [" 

Judge: Fletcher is so much blinded by sateniplitate zeal, shin he: tan 
Been guilty of very gross inconsistencies in the course: of /his charge. 
He wishes to prove in some parts cf it that the country is in profound 
tranquillity, in order to throw odium on the government for: having: 
Lad laws passed, the iast Session of Padiament, unnecessarily severe 
and coercive, dn whieh be reflccts with moch acrimony ;thongh they 
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seceive the unanimous.approbation of the British Senate.—He says, 
«j.do now publicly state, that never, during (ke entire periad of my 
judicial experience, {comprising s xteen circuits), have 1 discovered 
or observed any serious purpose, or setiled scheme of assailing his 
Majesty's Government, or auy conspiracy connected with internal 
rebels.or foreign foes." He also says, ‘‘ that he can descry no trace of 
any system of general disaffection, or of political mischief.” Now it 
isa matter of general notoriety, that all the alarming symptoms of 
a general aud deep-rooted conspitacy, which prevailed in Ireland, from 
the year 1792 to the year 17Y8, have existed from the year 1802 to 
ihe present time, viz. treasonable combinations cemented by oath, 
murdering such persons as take any active part in the administration 
of justice, and robbing Protestants of their arms and ammunition, of 
which the disaffected have been accumulating large quantities, The 
Popish multitade, arganized in companies, governed by officers, roam 
the country during the night, and inflict vengeance on such persons as 
refuse to ohey their laws and mandates, which those nocturnal legisla- 
tors promulgate, by posting them on their chapel doors. The laws 
afford but feeble protection against suh ruffians, as it is almost impos- 
sible to discover them ; and such persons as venture to prosecute them, 
seldom escape assassination, 

As the usual and ordinary administration of justice, by the assizes, 
was considered as insufficient for their suppression, government found 
it absolutely necessary to issue special commissions to the following 
counties, in the years respectively stated herein :—= 

1802. December. Waterford and Tipperary. 

1803. March.—Limerick, 

1803. August.— Dublin. 

#803. September.—Down and Antrim. 

1906. November.—Sligo, Mayo, Longford, Leitrim, and Cavan. 

1808. December.—Limetrick and Kerry. 

-I81t. January.—Waterford, Kilkenny, Tipperary, and Limerick. 

Such has been the state of Ireland for the last twelve years, of 
which Judge Fletcher is, or pretends to be ignorant. I shall now 
give some anquestionable proofs of the principles and desigus of these 
nocturnal legislators, At the Spring Assizes of 1811, held at Omagh, 
for the coynty of Tyrone, Patrick M‘Kew and John Kolly were con- 

victed of having administered the following oath to some hundreds of 
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the lower class of Papists, in that county, and ia the towns of Armagh, 
Dundalk, Castle Blaney, and Newtown Hamilton : ‘‘ I do swear, jy 
présence of the blessed Lady Mary, that I will maintain our holy reli. 
gio, by destroying heretics, as far as my power and property will go, 
(not one excepted) and also that I will assist my brethren in every un. 
dertaking against heretics, as commanded by our holy fathers,* I do 
farther swear, that J] am now become a érue defender,t and I do fur. 
ther swear, that I will be ready io twelve hours’ warning, to put our 
glorious designs in execution against heretics of every sort. So help 
me God in this oath: Sanct. x. R.P. Then shall the eyes of the 
blind be opened, and the ears of the deaf unstopped. S. J. C 
Isai. xxxv. 5." Copies of the same oath were found in different parts 
of Arinagh, Down, Tyrone, and Derry, in the years 1811 and 1812,— 
A copy of it was also found on the person of a deserter, at Strabane, 
in the county of Donegal, on the 26th of September, 19812, where he 
offered to enlist in the Royal Artillery. 
' At the sammer assizes of 1813, held at Mallingar, for the coun. 
ty of Westmeath, two men of the nameof Maguire and Molloy, 
were convicted of having administered, and William Moony of 
having taken an oath, containing the fullowing paragraphs :---* to 
be true and loyal to Buonaparte and his forces; to aid and assist in 
planting the tree of liberty in the centre of Ireland, and in destroy- 
ing the magazine at Athlone ; never tofprosecute any of the officers ap- 
pointed over him, or his lawful brothers; to be ready on getting ten days’ 
notice ; aud to put to the cruellest death any person who gave infor- 
mation, or discovered this.” James Connell, the prosecutor in this 
case swore that Molloy and Mooney made him swear the following 
oath, and at the same time delivered to him a ticket, acopy of which 
is hereunto annexed, and that he saw a great number of similar 
tickets with bim ;--- 
J. D. L. 
‘Ido swear, that I never will prosecute any of our officers, com- 
mittees, or delegates, belonging to our combined Union of Loyal bro- 
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* This means their Priest. 
+ The designation of the Popis!) traitors of 1703. 
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thers; but that J will aid and assist Buonaparte, and his power of 
France, and his allies against the English government, and that q 


will overturn the English government or die.” 

They also swore him to be true to Nos. 2 and 4; and they sundien 
ed them thus :---No. 2, signified the corps of Westmeath and Long- 
ford, and No. 4 those of the King’s County, Queen's County, and 
the Counties of Meath and Wicklow. This proves how general 
and systematic this dangerous combination has been ; and yet Judge 
Fletcher asserts in his Charge, ‘‘ that he can descry no trace of any 
system of general disaffection, or of political. mischief, nor any con- 
spiracy connected with internal rebels or foreign foes.” 

James Connell, the prosecutor of these traitors, and his wife, were 
barbarously murdered. 

In the month of. Dec. 1813, a person was committed to the gaol 
of Mullingar, for having administered an oath containing the follow- 
ing paragraphs : ‘‘ You will suffer to be hanged, quartered, or be- 
headed, before you will give evidence against any leader or brother 
defender: on the landing of the French in this island, you shall be 
ready to attend and assist them, on being summoned for that purpose, 
by your Captain or Committee. If you perceive any person who is, 
or was, an informer, you shall kill, hang, or drownsuch informer.” 

The practice of - murdering persons who give infermation of 
crimes, -before a Magistrate, previous te the trial of the person accu- 
sed, became so common, that it was enacted by the 36th of George 
II. chap. 10, that the examination upon oath of persons so mur- 
dered, should be admitted as evidence on the trial of the persons 
against whom such information wasgiven. This barbarous practice, 
in order to defeat the administration of justice, havipg ofign occured 
since the year 1802, many delinquents have been convicted on the 
examination of persons thus assassinated. 

On various trials since that year, it has been preved, that a trea- 
sonable combination to assist the French on their landing, and barba- 
rous associations, to supersede the laws, and to enforce their own man- 
dates by torture and murder, have very generally prevailed. The 
reader may judge of the real state of Ireland from the following inci- 
dent: On the trial of some persons for robbing the mail coach ef 
arms, near Cashell, in the county of Tipperary, held under a spe- 
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cial commission, at Clenmell, on the 4th ef Sune; 1814, Mr. 
Busue, the Soliciter General, alluding to the special Commission 
which took place in the year 1806, said “‘ He remembers when the 
exitite province of Connaught, with the exception of one county, and 
when two counties in the North West circuit, were over-run by the 
insurgents called Threshers. Upon that occasion, the disturbances’ 
were so violent and general, that the King’s Judges, apon a special 
commission, could only move through the country under the escort 
ofa troop of dragoons. The meetings of the people had been so 
frequent, nuinerous, and audacious, even in the open day, and the 
outrages so many, that it was doubted for a time, in th: town of 
Castlebar, in the county of Mayo, whether the execution of six con- 
Victs could with safety take place, pending the commission."—After 
expatiating on the terror and desolation which prevailed in many parts 
of Ireland, he said“ such is the system which the rabble seek to es- 
tablish by the plunder of arms.” ‘It is perfeelly certain, that if 
at a future day rebellion should again raise its head in the country, or 
the French should unfortunately effect an invasion, either the one or 
the other, would find well prepared and willing auxiliaries in the 
armed peasantry of the country, habituated to crime, and familiar‘zed 
to blood." See the report of this trial by Randal Kernan, Esq. Bar- 
rister. 

Any person well acquainted with the history of Ireland, cannot 
but know, that such combinations and outrages have constantly pre- 
vailed in it for 300 years past, and that they have flowed froma 
perennial and radical cause ; the strong spirit of disaffection which 
must ever beinseparable from popery under a protestant state, who 
are Lound by oath to infuse treusonalle principles into their flocks. 
~ Thave already stated that the rebellious spirit of insurgency, the 
barbarous scenes of anarchy and courage, which have agitated and dis- 
graced Ireland for the late 25 years, have uniformly existed for nearly 
300, and that they have flowed from that deep-rooted disaffection, 
with which the doctrines and hierarchy of the Romish Chiirch must 
ever Inspire its votaries, under a Protestent state. Judge Fletcher, in 
his charge ¢o the Grand Jury of the county of Wexford, Jast summer, 
imputes them to other causes of popular discontent, which I shalt 
éxamine in their tarn, The first is the high rent of land, occasioned 
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bythe great rise in the price of its produce. Noithing-can be more 
reasonable than that a gentleman of landed property should raise bis - 
rents in proportion to the increased value of its produce, and of all the 
necessaries of life. This has taken place universally in England for . 
the last 15 years, andit has not oecasioned those barbarous outrages 
and dis'urbances which bave prevailed in Ireland. Such farmers as. 
obtained leases in the latter previous to this unexpected rise in the 
produce of land, have mace fortunes by it; and they form a very. 
great majority.---Those who have taken leases of a more recent date, 
and at ahigher rent, and they are bot few in number, could not have 
suffered by it, till the | eace very lately concluded, occasioned a sudden 
and unforeseen fall in the value of all the productions of land. This, 
therefure, could not bave been the cause of the disturbances in Ireland, 
which have existed ever since the year 1791. With regard to paper 
carrency, which Judge Fletcher untruly says is another cause of popue 
lar discontent, the state of affairs required it, both in England and 
Ireland, particularly in the latter ; for the adverse state of exchange, 
from causes too obvious to require explanation, having withdrawa 
almost the whole of their circulating specie, and raised bullion to an 
enormous price ; the issue of bank notes as a succedaneum,. became 
a matter of absolute necessity, and they answered all the purposes of 
internal trade. If any inconveniencies have arisen from the over issue 
of them, they are amply counterbalanced by the incalculable advan. 
tages Which they have produced. Human wisdom could not devise 
the boundary line of propriety, which never can be defined or made 
permanent in afree Commercial country, where speculations which 
are lawful lie open to all moniéd men. As to the crime of forging 
and uttering bank notes, which Judge Fletcher says _ it gave rise to, it 
is only referable to the war, and willcease withit. The return of 
specie, asa circulating medium, will give rise to a crime equally 
common—that of counterfeiting and debasing the legal currency of the 
kingdom ;_ fora coiner was formerly as common as a forger of bank 


hotes is at present, 

The next cause of disturbances he states to he, the Societies of 
Orangemen, which he avimadverts on with peculiar severity, while he 
is spating of his censures on the ribbonmen, nay, treats them with 
great mildness. He observes, ‘‘ I do not hesitate to say, that all as- 
sociations of every description in the country---whether of Orange- . 
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men or ribbon-nen*---whether distinguished by the cology af orange 
or of green---all combinations of persons bound to each other(by the 


obligation of an oath) in a league, for a common purpose, endanger. 


ing the peace of the country, 1 pronounce to be contrary to law." 
Then speaking of the orange societies, and the mischievous effects 
which they have prodaced, he says, ‘‘ they poison the very fountains 
of justice ; and even some Magistrates, under their influence, have in 
too inany instances violated their duty and their oaths,” and be states, 
that juries and witnesses on trials, under the same influence, have 
been guilty of perjuries of the most flagrant description. I proved 
by various documents of unquestionable authority, that a Popish ban- 
ditti, called defenders, joined with the United Irishmen, so early as 
the year 1791, formed atreasonable combination, cemented by oath, 
to massacre all the Protestants, and to separate Ireland from England, 
and for the accomplishment thereof, that they solicited the assistance 
of the French Government, when administered by Robespierre ; and 
that from that period to the year 1798, this banditti spread terror 
and desolation in most partsof the country, by nocturnal robbery 
and assassination ; insomuch that the Protestants in many counties 
were compelled to fly for safety to the metropolis, or to garrison towns. 
Such of them, therefore, as ventured to remain in the country, 
found themselves under an absolute necessity of uniting for their de- 
fence, under the appellation of orangemen, and the first society of 
that kind formed in the county of Armagh, did not take place till the 
2ist day of September, 1795, though the total destruction of Pro- 
testants, had been resolved on so early as the year 1721. As the pro- 
testants, by their united strength, and wuremitted vigilance, as orange- 
men, in some measure baffled the traitorous machinations of their 
enemies, they became the object of their most pointed and vindic. 
tive resentment. The nature of their associaticns were misrepre- 
sented, and oaths, which they held in abhorrence, were fabricated 
and imposed on the public, asthe bond of their union. There can- 
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* I have already shewn, that the Defenders, the Caravats, Shana- 
vests, and Ribbonmen, were a Popish banditti, who meditated the se- 
peration of Ireland from England, and the total excision of protes- 
tants, which they were bound by oath to effect ; and that they dif- 
’ ferred in norespect from each other, but in tbe appellation which 
they assumed : and yet Judge Fletcher puts Orangemen and Ribbon- 
men on a footing. 
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aot be a doubt, that under the designation of orangemen, they 
meant Protestants of every description, and that their outcry against 
the former was calculated merely to conceal their envenomed hatred 
agaiost the latter. J. Beaghan, a popish rebel, executed on Vinegar hill 
the 24h of June, 1799, for various murders, perpetrated daring the re- 
bellion of 1798, which he said, he was instigated by Popish Priests to 
commit, confessed, that ‘‘ every man that was a Protestant was called 
an Orangeman, and that every one of them was to be killed, even the 
poorest man in the country.” He also said, ‘* Now, gentlemen, 
remember what I tell you—if you and the Protestants are ever in the 
power of the Catholics, as they are now in your's, they will not leave 
one of you alive; you will all gosmack smooth.” The day but one 
before his execution, two Popish Priests went to visit him, and upon 
entering his cell, he exclaimed against them in these words: ‘ Be 
gone from me, you accursed, who have been the cause of my eternal 
damnation ; for were it not for you, [I never would have committed 
these murders.” See Musgrave's History of the Rebellion, vol. i. p. 
87; vol. ii. p.354. His confession which he made inthe most solemn 
manner, was committed to paper, was subscribed by him, and attested 
by the High Sheriff and a Justice of the Peace. The sole object of 
the Orangemen, (as appears by their resolutions, to which they were 
sworn to adhere, and which they published), was to defend the con- 
stitution as established at the fevolution, to presetve social order, and 
for that purpose to assist the civil magistrate in the execution of the 
laws. They were also very active and vigilant in detecting, and in 
communicating to government the secret combinations of traitors, 
who, it was well known, had formed a conspiracy for the subversion 
of the constitution, and the total destruction of every person who was 
not within the pale of the Romish church. The Catholic committee, 
well knowing that the Dissenters of the North, whose principles were 
adverse to theirs, would form an insuperable bar to their designs, 
founded, through their traitorous agent Tone, the society of United 
irishmen, in the year 1791, which was a standard for persons of every 
religious persuasion to rally round, who were infected with the poison 
‘of French republicanism, or were desirous of Parliamentary Reform. 
But the main object of it was, to seduce the Northern Presbyterians, 
and to attach them to their cause, by deluding them with the hope of 
‘forming a republic on the. ruins of the constitution. For the same 
purpose, the Catholic committee sent many missions to the North in 
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the years 3792 and 1793, and they were commonly attended by their 
agent Tone, who was afierwards cofvicted of high treason. Mus. 
gtave's History of the Retellion, yol, 1. p. 124, 125, 130, 131, 132, 
333.) | 

It is certain that the. Catholic committee succeeded in seducing 
great numbers ofthe lower class of the Northern Presbyterians, in 
consequence of which it was triumphantly stated in the official paper 
of the committee, The Press, of the 20th of December, 1797, that 
*« the Catholics and Presbyterians are united in indissoluble ties, like 
dying martyrs in a common cause, priding themselves in mutual good 
offices, and for abjuring the barbarous fanaticism that made them 
bate each other.” The Press resembled, iv every respect, The Dullin 
Evening Post; and this annuciation in the former was to give conf- 
dence to the disaffected, and to inspire them with a hope that they 
must ultimately succeed when reinforced by the Northern Dissenters. 
It is certain, that the Catholic committee succeeded in seducing great 
numbers of them, but much to the credit of the Orangemen, they 
prevented the mass of them from being seduced, by assuring them 
that their Catholic seducers meditated the destruction of Protestants of 
every description, which proved to be the case, on the explosion of the 
dreadful rebellion in 1798. Sir Richard Musgrave observes, in his 
history of that event, vol. i. p. 88, ‘* As soon as the massacre of Pro- 
testants at Vinegar-hill and Scullabouge were known in the North, 
numbers of Presbyterians, of Whom some had been disaffected, and 
others lukewarm, in the counties of Tyrone, Armagh, Fermanagh, 
and Donegal, trembling for their safety, became Orangemen; and 
General Kuox, depending on their zeal and sincerity, embodied them, 
and procured arms fer thum from government ;"’ and he assured 
government, ‘‘ that the institution of Orange Lodges was of infinite 
use, and that he would rest the safety of the North on the fidelity of 
the Orangemen, who were enrolled in the yeomanry corps.” Idem, 
p. 80. 

In the month of May, 1797, a numerous body of delegates from 
the several Orange Lodges in the province of Ulster, waited on Gene- 
ral Nugent, commanding at Lisburn, and informed hin, that should 
an insurrection or an invasion take place, they would assemble, to the 
sumber-of 20,000, at four days’ notice, and march, under his come 
mand, to any part of Ireland where their services might be required. 
Idem, p. 86. 
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lu the year 1708, the 12th of July 1691* was celebrated at Lurgan 
by’a mimerous body of Orangemen, consisting of between 18 and 
20,000, in the presence of Generals Lake and Nugent, who attended 
there to view them, and who expressed great astonishment at their 
numbers, and at the peaceable manner in which the procession was 
conducted. On the same day a numerous body of Orangemen was 
reviewed near Belfast by General Lake—Jdem. 

Such were the loyal principles of the Orangemen, whom Justice 
Fletcher traduces and vilifies, with as mach obloquy and bitterness as 
the Catholic Board. Their distinguished loyalty and zealous exertions 
in support of the constitution had excited the resentment of the con- 
spirators to such a degree, that they used the most strenuous exertions 
(o disparare them, by calumniotis misrepresentations of their designs 
and principles ; and in order to inflame the Popish multitude against 
them, they propagated a report, that the Orangemen had bound them- 
selves by oath, to massacre all the Papists, which was so firmly be- 
lieved by the latter, that in many places they deserted their houses 
and slept in the fields during the night.—Dlusgrave's History, vol. 2. 
p- 377 ; vol. ti. p. 188—189—283. 

For the same reason, the leading Romanists in Dublin, and the most 
zealous members of the Catholic committee, opposed with great vehe-~ 
mence, in the yedr-17096, the establishment of Yeomanry; a wise and 
salutary measure, because they knew that it would defeat their trai- 
worous designs.—Jdem, vol. i. p. 193. 

It isuniversally well known, that the revolution could not’ have 
been effected and maintained, had not associations been formed in 
every part of England for that purpose. As the Jacobites vilified 
and maligned the persons who entered into them, the British House 
of Commons resolved, in the year 1695, ‘“‘ That whoever should 
affirm an association was illegal, should be deemed a promoter of the: 
designs of King James, and an enemy to the laws and liberties of 
the kingdom.” 

Last session a petition was presented to Parliament against the 
orange associations, sanctioned bya list of names, contemptible in 
Numbers and respectability ; and the persons chiefly concetned in 
promoting it, have been long noted for deep-rooted disaffection to the 
Constitation, , 
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* The Anniversary of the battle of Aughrim. 
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The fourth cause of popular discontent ian Ireland, Mr. Jusuce 
Fletcher states to be, the large assessménts made by Grand Juries for 
making and repairing roads within their respective counties : which 
roads, be says, in most instances, are not for the general advantage of 
the countey; but to suit particular views of a neighbouring land- 
holder. The.Grand Jury of acounty consists of the most respectable 
persons in it as to property, rank, and education ; and Judge Fletcher 
eharges them with wilfuland corrupt perjury, in promoting jobs to 
gratify individuals. Now, it is improbable that so many respect- 
able persons, in violation.of theiroath, would concur in sanctioning 
such infamous frauds, which much oppress.and jmpoverish their te- 
nantry. Self-interest, therefore, if a proper sense of religion did not 
impose any restraint on them, would be sufficient to prevent them 
from assenting to such base practices. [t is possible that abuses may 
now atid then creep into the adminstration of the road laws, for al! 
human institutions are liable toerror ; but it is aniversally allowed 
that they have contributed moreto the interior improvement of Ire- 
land, and to the comfort and prosperity of the people, than any 
system which could be devised. Within the memory of many per- 
sonsnow living, the roads in Ireland were almost impassable ; but 
now in consequence of the presentment code, they surpass those of 
any other country in Europe. Mr. Fletcher does not condemn it, 
but the abuse of it ; and it ill behoves him to inform the farmers, and 
the peasantry of the country, from the bench of justice, that their 
landlords are conspiring to impoverish them, by a fraudulent system of 
extortion, under the sanction of Jaw, and to describe the day that 
the-collector of the cess visits them, .as,one of general mourning, of 
distress and tribulation,—Lest these animadversions of Judge Fletcher 
should not be sufficiently irritating, be asserts, that of the affidavits 
accounting for money reisedand expended on roads, under the pre- 
seniment code, ‘pot onein ten was actually sworn at all, and Magis- 
rates have signed and given away printed forms of such affidavits in 
blank, to be filled up at the pleasure of the party. He adds, that 


-Ubis practice came to his knowledge ; ‘‘ that it produced a strong re- 


monstrance from hic to the Grand Jury, and that if he had known 
the fact in time, be would have made an example of those Magis- 
trates. who were guilty of so scandalous a dereliction of duty... So flag- 
rant @ crime is indictable at common law ; how came it to pass, thea, 
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that the Jadge did hot order the delinquents to be prosecuted # In 
neglecting to doso, he was obviously guilty of a dereliction uf bis 
duty. . 

« Superadded to these mischiefs,” the judge says, ‘‘ are the per- 
manent and occasional absentee landlords, residing tn another ‘country 
not known to their tenantry, but by their agents, who extract the 
uttermost penny of the value of the land.” Now I wili appeal to 
those who are as ‘well acquainted with the state of Ireland as Judge 
Fletcher, whether the tenants of the absentee landlords do not en+ 
joy asmuch, or rather a greater degree of opulence and eomfort than 
the tenants of those who are resident? He then says—*' Vexed with 
these exactions whith I have enumerated, and harassed by the pay- 
ment of tithes, can we be surprised, that a peasant of unenlightened 
mind, of uneducated habits, should rush upon the perpetration of 
crimes followed by the punishment of the rope andthe gitbet ?” 

Is this language calcalated ‘ to soothe the minds of the dis. 
contented peasantry, and thereby to enable them patiently to suffer the 
pressure of those burdens, which cannot, under existing cireumstan- 
ces, be’effectually removed ?''* ‘and he tells them that there is but one 
‘remedy for it—** the equal and impartial adminstration of justice’’— 
which is a direct insinuation, that at present it is not equally and im- 
partially administered. 

He expatiates largely, and in language peculiarly calculated to irri- 
tate the farmer and the peasant, on the payment of tithes, yethe says, 
“ far be it from me to assert that tithes are not due to the Clergy: 
by the law of the land, they have as gocd a title to them as any 
of you have to your estates ; and I am convinced that the Clergymen 
does not in any instance exact what he is strictly entitledto.” It 
is Universally well known, that the Clergy, in many places, do 
hot get a ‘twentieth, instead of a tenth. If the Protestant Clergy 
are 60 generous and disinterested as to sacrifice a considerable portién 

of their'subsistence, for the sake of peace, why increase that odium 
which the Popish multitude are well known to bear the Protestant 
Clergy, by severely animadverting on it from the Bench, which Judge 
Fletcher does, in different parts of his Charge? Sach topics are not 
likely to contribute to soothe the minds of the discontented peasantry, 
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* These are the words of Judge Fletcher. 
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and prevent them from fiying in the face of the laws; which are th 
words, and the professed objeet of Judge Fletcher, He then says 
** to these several causes of disturbance, we may add certain moral 
causes: there Las existed an ancient connection between the Catholic 
Pastor and bis flock; this connection has been often, with very 
little reflection, inveighed against by those who call themselves friends 
to the Constitution in Church and State; I bave had judicial oppor. 
tunities of knowing that this connection has been, in some instances, 
weakened, and nearly destroyed.” Tothis the Judge in a great mea- 
sare, imputes the anarchy, the licentious turbulence, aod the barba- 
rous outrage which prevail in Ireland; for he-says, that in conse- 
quence of it, ‘‘the ties of religion and morality being thus loosened, 
a frightful state of things bas ensued; perjury has adounded; the 
sanctity of oaths has ceased to be binding, save where they administer 
to the passions of the Party ; as for oaths administered in a Court of 
Justice, they have been setat nought.” I proved that the doctrines 
and hierarchy of the Romish Chureh were originally (ramed, and 
are peculiaily calculated for the sabversion of every State, and the 
destructios of all persons who are not within its pale. That treason, 
perjury, murder, and robbery are enjoined, as religions duties, to the 
votaries of the Romish Church, by its Canons, which are declared 
by the General Council of Constance to be infallible, and to be dic- 
tated by the Holy Ghost. (Concil. Binii. vol. viii. p. 128, 181, 135.) 
Lest these pestilent doctrines of the general Councils should. remain 
a dead letter in the Papal arehives; a Romish Priest is bound by bis 
Canonical Oath to infuse them into his flock. Can we be surprised 
then, at the frequent perpetration of these crimes, in all the rebelli- 
ons whiclr have taken place in Ireland, for 300 years past; but par- 
ticularly in that of 1798, and that the Popish Priests have been the 
most active agents and incendiaries in promoting them? A. short 
time previous to the explosion of that of 1798, the Parish. Priests, in 
many parts of Ireland, preached loyal sermons to their flocks, and 
persuaded the Civil Magistrates to administer oaths of allegiance to 
them and their congreg:tions, and in many instances at the foot of 
their respective altars, to increase its sanctity, and togive the more 
imposing solemnity to it. But it soon appeared, that this was merely 
an artifice, to disarm any suspicion which the Government and the 
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Magistrates might entertain of their treasonable designs, atid to lull 
them ‘into a supine and fatal security; for when the rebellion broke 
out, those very Priests and their flocks were among the most active 
and sanguinary in the crusade agdinst heretics which ensued. (Mus« 
grave's History of the Rebellion, vol. i. p.372 to p. 375, and p. 305 
to. 402 ; Vol: ii. p. 119 to p. 124.) It would exceed my ¢ircumscribed 
limits to’set forth the names, and to describe the furious and fanatical 
conduct of the Popish Priests, as Jeaders in the Rebellion, and as 
incendiaries in exborting their flocks to massacre Protestants, and 
to plunder or destroy their property. For this F shall refer him to the 
same work, vol. i. p. 406, 557, 559, 560; vol. ii. p. 133, 4-5, 140; 
1,2, 3,4, p. 160 to 160, 170, 171, 198. For the part which some of 
their Bishops took tn it, & shall refer hiny to vol. i. p. 559, vol. ii. pe 
22; 40,31, 17). Dr. M'Nevin, one of the most active and enligh- 
tened members of the Catholic Convention, had been often sent by 
them as an Ambassador to the French Republican Government, and 
he confessed upon oath, that the Popish Priests were well affected to. 
their cause, and propagated it with discreet zeal—(Réport of the 
Secret Committee of the House of Lords, Appendix, xxx. p. 275.) 


As to the influence of the Popish Priests over their flocks, the late 


Rebellion afforded unequivocal proofs, that it is greater than at any 
preceding period ; and the effects of excommunication frequently 
denounced by them, more strongly evinces it; as they can deprive 
of -all social intercourse and comfort such persons as they excom- 
municate. Their influence was such in the Rebellion of 1798, 
that they collected and embodied their ignorant and superstitious 
flocks, in the county of Wexford, ata very short warning, and led 
them into battle, where, emboldened by the presence and the exhor- 
tations of their sacerdota! leaders, they stood the fire of cannon and 
smallarms. Every Joyal subject must therefore deprecate the iofiu- 
ence of the Popish Priests, which, for 300 years past, has produced 
the most fatal effects ; and this must coutinue to be the case, while 
they adhere to the principles of their religion, asd the obligation ot 
their Canonical Oath. 

The Judge says—*‘ Another source of immorality may be traced 
inthe registry of freeholds. Oaths of registration are taken, which, 
if not perjary, are something very near it. The tenaniry are driven 
No. 201, Vol. 48, Februar, 1815, OU 
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to the hnstings, and there collected like sheep in a pen, they most 
poll for the great undertaker, who has purehased them by his jobs; 
and this is frequently done, with little regard to conscience or duty, 
orreal value of the alleged freehold.” 

The evils arising from this are much complained of in England; 
but they are experienced ina tenfold degree in Ireland, where party 
zeal is very mach heightened, and carried toa dangerous excess by 
religious fanaticism. Mr. Hume very truly observes in his history, 
c. 47, ‘That the religious spirit, when it mingles with faction, 
contains in it something supernatural and unaccountable ; and that in 
its operations an society, effects correspond jess to their known causes, 
than is found in any other circumstances of society.” This has been 
verified in Ireland above 200 years. The first parliament, in which 
all thecounties, cities, and boroughs therein were represented, was cons 
vened in the year 1613. And the Lord Deputy, Sir Arthur Chichester, 
observed, in a letter to the English Council,‘ They were all (the po- 
pish members) elected by a general combination of Jesuits and pricsts, 
who charged all the people, upon pain of excommunication, not to 
vote for any of the king's religion.” Desiderata curtosa Hibernica, 
p. 280. Leland gives a woeful description of the dreadful scenes of 
strife and tarbulence which took place at the elections then held, oc- 
casioned by the factiows spirit and fanatiea) zeal of popish lawyers and 
priests. Book iv. chap. 7. 

-Lord Stratford, in his state letters, informs us, that the same incidents 
took place during the general election.in 163g, and that the popish 
priests, to deter their flocks from voting for Protestants, administered 
extrajudicial oaths to them upon the altar, threatened them with the 
terrors of excommurication, and refused the sacrament to those who 
would not compiy. Letter vi. p. 207, 270. 

‘The same events took place in the course of the last two general 
elections in Ireland. In the year 1793, when Roman Catholics ob- 
tained the elective franchise, not only the gendemen of that pet- 
suasion, but the fary. ors, who had a lease for life of afew acres, pro- 
ceeded to manufacture freeholds in the following manner ;—~Lhey 
built wreicbed cabins, with mud walls, covered with ‘rushes or straw, 
witha bole in the middle to let out the smoke; and they anucaxed t 
each a few perches of ground to make a cabbage gaiden.— ihe ml 
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teriement is worth 40s, a year, over and above the rent which he has 
agreed to pay. He includes, in this calculation, the wages he earns as 
a day labourer. Perjury is considered as venial in the Romish Church, 
when it is committed to promote its interest; aceording to that ‘well 
kiown principle thereof, that the end justifies the means. When 
Roman Catholics began to fabricate freeholds in this manner, the Pro- 
testant nobility and gentry found themselves under a necessity of 
adopting the same practice, to maintain their interest ; and they 


possess ninety-nine parts of a hundred of the fee-simple, and freehold: 


estates in Ireland. In consequence of this, the Popish multitude vote 
almost to a man ; and as they are completely under the dominion of 
their priests, a candidate for a county, or a large popular borough, 
has no prospect of success, unless he gives the most solemn assurance 
to support the Popish claim in the most unqualified manner. 

This has occasioned a materia} obstruction to the administration of 
justice, by creating a subserviency to the Popish Clergy and their flock 
in Protestant noblemen and gentlemen, and in their. retainers and 
dependents also. In consequence of this, they, as magistrates, are often 
guilty of the grossest partiality and perversion of justice, in screening 
malefactors of the Popish persuasion from the vengeance of the law. 
Hence it has arisen, that, in some counties in Ireland, there are two 
parties, one of which espouses the cause of Popery and Anarchy ; 
thé other, consisting of conscientious independent gentlemen, are 
often deterred from doing their duty as magistrates, lest they should be 
assassinated, their houses should be burnt, or their cattle houghed, by 
a Popish banditti, who, for many years, have made a practice of roam- 
ing the country daiing the night, under the denomination of White 
Boys, Defenders, Thrashers, Carders, Caravats, or Shanavests, inflict- 
ing vengeance on such persons as take an active part in the administra- 

‘tion of justice, or refuse to obey their mandates, which they post up in 
different places in the night. If the British Cabinet bad recourse to 
history and experience, the only sure guide of Statesmen, they would 
bave derived unquestionable proofs from them that Papists will ever 
employ any share of political power which they may obtain, for the pur- 
pose of advancing their own religion, on the destruction of a Protestant 
State. Mr. Hume truly observes on Popery, in his history, chaptec 

7, “Such zeal of proselytism actuates that sect, that its mis- 
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sionaries have penetrated into every nation of the globe, and in one 
sense there is.a popish plot, perpetually carried on, against al) states, 
Protestant, Pagan, and Mahometanism,.” Soon after the elective 
franchise was granted to the Irish Papists in the year 1793, a Popish 
banditti called Defenders began, in most part of Ireland, to com- 
mit the most barbarous outrages on the persons and property of 
Protestants; insomuch that the latter were under the necessity 
of seeking an asylum in the metropolis, or in garrison towns. The 
reader will find a full description of this banditti, and of their designs 
and their conduct, in the report of the Secret Committee of the 
House of Lords of 1793, and in Musgrave's History of the Retellion, 
vol. 1, p. 61, 150; vol. 2. p. 239—285. 

This persecution of Protestants was for the purpose of expelling 
them from the country, that Papists may be exclusively renters of 
the land, and consequently freeholders. Time, the greatest of al! 








innovators, has infused into our Constitution a degree of popular 
influence, which the legislature did not intend, and which has in- 
creased and aggiavated all the evils incident to electioneering, 
which 1 have described. Previous to the reign of Henry VI. a 
person possessed of a portion of land, ever so small, enjoyed a right 
to vote for a County Member. In the year 1429, then, it was 
enacted, that no person should vote at a county election, who 
was not seised of a freehold of 40s. a year; and in the preamble of 
that law, all the riots and disturbances, which arose from: numerous 
bodies of the lower class of people, with small property, attending 
and voting at elections, are set forth. It has unfortunately happened, 
that by the increase of the precious metals, and the prodigious 
rise in the price of all the necessaries of life, the elective franchise is 
at this time enjoyed bya class of the people, who were meant to be 
excluded from it, and that the remedy which the Legislature meant 
to apply to the evils consequent thereto, in 1429, is now of no effect. 
Those who consult Bishop Fleetwood's Chronicon Pretiosum, will 
find that 40s, in the year 1429, would be equal to !00/- at present. 
It is to be hoped, then, that the Legislature will take (his into con- 
sideration, and by raising the amount of the elective franchise, 
rescue the lower class of people from perjury, ebriety, and idleness, 
which, in its present state, itis apt to produce. The French, who learned 
wisdom by woeful experience, have made, under their new consti- 
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the amount of 300 francs, equal to 12/. 10s. English per annum. 
Hence we may infer, that an elector in France must possess an 
income of at least 1007. I have made this digression, to point out 
tothe Imperial Parliament the many evils which result from the 
elective franchise, constituted as it is at present.—Judge Fletcher is 
very limited in his view of them, and confines itto one point only, 
the possibility of perjury being committed in the registry of freeholds. 
It is universally well known, that while supporting the political 
opinions of those who raised him to the bench, he was a warm, 
nay, an intemperate advocate for Parliamentary Reform and 
Catholic Emancipation, and even for extending the elective franchise 
toa larger portion of the people, than it is enjoyed by at present, 
and therefore, I presume, he is afraid of appearing inconsistent in 
condemning, altogether, 3 system which itis well known, he had 
formerly espoused. Though it is universally well known, and la 
mented by all good men, that more perjury is committed in the 
fabrication of freeholds, and in the registering of them, than on any 
other occasion. Judge Fletcher says, ‘‘ Oaths of registration were 
taken, which, if not perjury, are something very near it;" this is 
mincing matters; it is in some measure palliating this enormity, 
so common. Every person who swears that he possesses a free- 
hold, when he does not, is actually guilty of perjury. There can 
be no medium,—And yet Judges, Magistrates, Juries, and Wit- 
nesses on trials, are indiscriminately accused by him of perjuries of 
the most flagrant description. After stating that the fountains of 
justice ate poisoned, by the corruption of Magistrates, Jurors, and 
Witnesses, he says: “‘ But there is one remedy, that would, in my 


estimation, more than any other, contribute fo soothe the minds of 


the discontented peasantry, and thereby to enable them patiently to 
suffer the pressure of those burdens, which cannot, under existing 
circumstances, be effectually removed—I mean the equal and ‘im- 
partial administration of justice ;" and to effect this, he says, 
“reform the Magistracy of Ireland.” It ill behoves Judge Fletcher 
to reflect on the magistracy of Ireland, or to urge the necessity of 
referming them, as the Talent administration, who raised him to the 
bench of justice, granted the commission of the peace to pérsons 
noted for disaffection, and even to traitors who had been convicted of 
having taken an active part in the rebellion of 1798. ‘This produced 
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so great and so general an alarm, and such an outcry against that 
administration, that they found themselves under a necessity vf re. 
moving the greater part of the magistrates of this description, whom 
they had appointed; but to prevent any suspicion, that they were 
deprived of the commission of the peace, on account of the infamy of 
their character ; the government removed, at the same time, some 
gentlemen distinguished for theirloyalty and theirexcellent moral cha- 
racter ; which exposed them to public obloquy, as much as the ap- 
pointment of men branded for their infamy. A popish priest, in the 
county of Wexford, was authorised to recommend such persons, 
whom he considered as well-qualified to be magistrates; and he 
selected such persons as had taken an active part in the crusade 
against heretics, in the rebellion of 1798; and among these, one had 
beeu convicted of a capital crime, as a rebel leader, and was on the 
point of being hanged. It is a matter of general notoriety, that the 
government, for many years past, have used the utrhost caution in 
the appointment of magistrates in Ireland, and that the court of 
King's Bench, ever watchful over the conduct of inferior courts and 
magistrates, has, within a few years, fined and imprisoned noblemen 
and gentlemen of high rank and large fortune, for having exceeded 
the limits of their duty, as justices of the peace. 

Judge Fletcher, in his head roll of grievances and causes of popular 
discontent, mentions the most prominent to be ‘the want of an 
equal and impartial administration of justice—of that justice which the 
rich can pursue until it be attained, but which, that it may benefit the 
cottager, should be brought home to his door. Such an administra- 
tion of justice would greatly reconcile the lower orders of the people 
with the government under which they live; and at no very distant 
period, I hope, attach them to the law, by imparting its benefits, and 
extending its protection to them, in actual and uniform experience. 
Gentlemen, if you ask me how may this be accomplished? I answer 
by vigilant superintendance of the administration of justice at the 
Quarter Sessions, and an anxious observance of the conduct of all Justices 
of the Peace.” From this general censure on distributive justice, by 
a Judge from the Bench, one would imagine, that it was easily attain- 
able by the rich, and that it was inaccessible to the poor, and that 
government neglected to give that attention to remedy so great an evil, 
which in duty they were bound to do, Now, I hope to convince the 
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reader, that government has done every thing which human wisdom 
could devise, to give the lower ranks of people the full, benefit and 
protection of the constitution; though Judge Fletcher seems to insi- 
nuaie the contrary. Hecannot but know, that so early as the year 
1787, goverment procured an Act of Parliament to be passed for the 
appoiatment of an Assistant Barrister, of a certain standing, to attend 
aud preside at the Quarter Sessions, for the purpose of watchmg the 
conduct of Magistrates, and of assisting them in expoanding the laws, 
and in enforcing the execution of them, By this Act the Lord Lieu- 
tenant was empowered, with the advice of the privy council, to divide 
each county into districts, in which the Quarter Sessions were to sit 
in succession ; they were to be held eight times a year, and no person 
could be prosecuted out of the district in which he lived. 

By the 25th Geo. ILI. chap. 44, the cheap and summary mode ot 
recovering debts by civil bill is extended to all minor courts. By this, 
in all cases of debt in-simul-comput—tasset, et assumpsit, not exceed- 
ing 10/. and inall cases of quantum meruit, trover, trespass, and deti- 
nue, not exceeding 5/, may be sued for, and recovered; and the whole 
of the expence attending the proceedings in any action, is limited 
to 7S. 

By the 36ih of George III. chap. 25, the provisions of this act are 
extended to the Quarter Sessions, and the assistant barristers are invest- 
ed with the same powers for the recovery of debts as the Seneschals 
of manor-courts; and no person can be sued for any debt out of the 
district in which he resides ; by which justice is brought home to every 
man's door, the want of which Justice Fletcher so much come 
plains. 

Besides these laws, artisans and labourers can recover any sum due 
for wages, not exceedipg 5/. in a summary manner, before a Justice 
ofthe Peace. After these statements, I will appeal to the candid 
teader, Whether Judge Fletcher has any reason to complain ¢haé the 
lengfits and protection of the law are not imparted to the lower class of 
the people; and whether he has any reason for accusing government 
of applying no remedy tut ly dct of Parliament after Act vf Parlia- 
ment, in quick succession, framed for coercion and punishment, and no 
correction but the rope and the yillet. He points out as a “source 


of immorality the hasty mode of pronouncing decrees, by the Judges of 
Assize upon civil bills, whch, be says, was common Lefore Assistant 
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Barristers were nominated for the several counties.” "This evil, if eve; 
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it existed, has ceased about eighteen years, by his own admission; 
why then bring it forward at this time for the purpose of reflecting on 
the administration of justice, which, to use his own words, would 
have atendency to make the people rush upon the perpetration of 
crimes, followed by the punishment of the rope and the gibbet ? From 
a Judge on the Bench, one would have expected a warm eulogy on 
government, for having, by the very wise and salutary laws which I 
have mentioned, effected the great desiderata of Judge Fletcher, viz. 
giving the cottager the benefit of the administration of justice, by lring- 
ing it home to his door, and by a vigilant superintendance of it at the 
Quarter Sessions. On the contrary, he states the want of those ob- 
jects among his head-roll of grievances. 

Though Judge Fletcher is eager and sedulous to discover causes of 
the present disgraceful disturbances in Ireland, he has left unnoticed 
ihe principal source of them-—the Catholic Board—that Pandemo- 
nium, whose members have disseminated their seditious principles in 
every part of Ireland, by their inflammatory harangues. When that 
imotley assembly, which has existed under different denominations 
since the year 1805, determined, on the gth of July, 1811, to convert 
themselves into a representative body, to be elected and returned by 
all the counties and towns in Ireland, in direct violation of the Conven- 
tion Law, they resolved, ‘‘ That all the survivors of the delegates of 
1793 should constitute an integral part of the number ;” though it 
is well known that the latter organized the rebellion which exploded in 
1798, were the authors of the nocturnal outrages, and the scenes of 
desolation which disgraced and agitated Ireland from 1792 to that pe- 
riod, and endeavoured to separate it from England, with the aid of the 
Kyench government, whose assistance they solicited to accomplish it, 
for which some ot its ieading members were hanged, transported, or 
fled from justice, It is to be presumed, that the Boatd enrolled in their 
body the delegates of 1793, to avail themselves of thgir profound skill 
in. the revolutionary science, and in the theory of insurrection; and it 
appears that they assimilated to them in all their proceedings. They 
both levied money on the Catholic Body at large, they abused the 
goverment with gross and vulgar scurrility, and represented them as 
the oppressors of the people ; in consequence of which that Popish 
bgnditt, the defenders, arose and became the satellites and instruments 
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of the convention of 1793, and in the same guise the ribbon men, Xe. 
&e, have become subservient to the Board.* The oaths by which 
these nocturnal depredators cemented their treasonable combinations, 
at different periods, were exactly of the same tenor, viz. to extirpate 
heretics, to join the French, and to assist them in overturning the 
English government. They shewed equally a desire to plunder Pro- 
testants of arms and ammunition, of which they collected large quan- 
tities. In short, the scenes of robbery and assassination, which have 
existed for eight years in most parts of Ireland, resemble exactly those 
which prevailed for some years previous to the rebellion of 1798; 
and they proceed from that deep-rooted disaffection which must ever 
be inseparable from: popery under a Protestant state. 

In consequence of this, many districts in three provinces are so 
completely under the dominion of a Popish banditti, that the loyal 
and peaceable inhabitants thereof cannot remain in the country with 
any degree of safety, unless they obey their orders, which they post 
up, during the night, in the most public places. The Insurrection 
Law, and the Peace Preservation Bill became absolutely necessary, to 
prevent the complete disorganization of society. There cannot be a 
stronger proof of the policy and necessity of enacting them, than that 
they passed through both Houses of Parliament without being opposed ; 
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* Mr. Curran, late Master of the Rolls, the steady friend of the 
Irish Papists, and the warm advocate of their claims, gave the follow- 
ing description of the board :—‘* Indeed, a medley of more ludicrous, 
and at the same time of more mischievous composition, could not 
have been well imagined: it was a drama, in which physicians with- 
out fees, lawyers without briefs, ‘shopkeepers without business, cap- 
tains without commissions, and bankrupts without certificates, were 
the component characters—every wretch who was too vain for a 
counter, and too vulgar for a drawing-room, aspired to eloquence— 
those who could not rave could vote—and those who could not 
vote could legislate. With freedom on their tongues, they founded a 
despotism—in the name of christianity, they erected an in juisition— 
they bearded the courts—they abused the government—they taxed the 
people—at Newry and Tipperary they directly atiacked the freedom 
of election.” 
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and the Irish Members, who were well acquainted with the state of 
Ireland, expressed the warmest approbation of them. And yet Judge 
F.etcher censures them, without entering into or expatiating on their 
provisions. He condemns the manner in which these Bills were 
brought into Parliament ‘‘ almost (he says) without observation, and 
certainly without enquiry into the state of the country.” He cone 
plains, ‘‘ that the Insurection Law consists of a complete suspension 
of the English Constitution—of English law—of the Trial by Jury,’* 
But it should be considered, that the existing laws became compleciely 
suspended and inoperative, and were found insufficient to protect the 
lives and property of the peaceable and industrious, in consequence of 
a system of terror produced by the turbulent and predatory spirit of a 
ferocious banditti, The following incidents will prove the long existence 
of this spirit, though Judge Fletcher affects to be quite ignorant of it, 
As that excellent law had expired in the year 1805, the Talent Admi- 
nistration intended to have revived it in the year 1806, as the country 
was most woefully disturbed at that time as it isat present; and when 
their successors re-enacted it, in the year 1807, Mr. Grattan, whose 
party supported it, declared that it was absolutely necessary, as there 
was a strong French parly at that time organized in dieland, for 
which be was as much censured by the Catholic Committee, sitting ia 
Dublio,t as Mr. Peel has been by Judge Fletcher, for having had it re- 
enacted. The oaths sworn by the nocturnal legislators of the present 
time, which I quoted, prove that their attachment to the French bas 
continued as strong as ever. 





As persons are liable to transportation for violating some provisions 
of the Insurrection Law, Judge letcher, to throw odium on it, asserts 
that it has been made an ins{rument of fraud and oppression. He 
says, that some persons, by the aid ef this law, have procured the 
transportation of persons whose lives were named as cestuy que vies 
in valuable leases of their tenants; ly which they achieved the down- 
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* Its good practical effects were experienced from 1796 to 1798, 
during which the country could not have existed without it. 

+ He was burnt in effigy in the Liberty in Dublin.—All this proves 
the excellence of the Insurrection Law, as it was likely to bafile the 
traitorous schemes of the disaffected. 
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falof a beneficial lease, and a comfortatle rise in theirincome. Such 
things have occurred; I have known tke facts. This, for obvious rea- 
s008, must be untrue ; asa landlord would be in a worse situation by 
having a person in (hat predicament in a foreign country that in Ire- 
land; for the onus of proving bis death would rest upon him, and he 
would find it very difficult to do so, if he were in a distant part of the 
world. Not long since, a tenant in Ireland kept possession of a valua- 
ble estate from the landlord nearly twenty years after the last life in 
the lease thereof had dropt as the cestuy que vie had lived in America, 
and the lessor could not procure legal evidence of his death. This 
case was productive of along and expensive suit. It was entitled 
“ Nevill versus O'Brien.” The chief excellence of these two laws, 
somuch censured by Judge Fletcher, consists in this: They are a 
dead letter in the Statute Book, and are quite inoperative, unless the 
Magistrates of a county should, according to a specific form, address 
the Privy Council, and solicit the enfurcement of one or cther of 
them. The Council may reject their application, but if they comply, 
they may enforce either of these acts by their proclamation in an 
entire county, or limit it to a barony or half barony, as the exigency 
of the case may require. Human wisdom could not devise better 
laws for Ireland. The Popish multitude considered the Judge's 
Charge as a great triumph, because it palliated that barbarous spirit of 
insurgency and outrage for which they are remarkable, and reflected 
onthe Government for nct having applied any corrective to it, Cut 
banishment, the rope, and the gillet, In consequence of this many 
thousand copies of it were printed, and it was bought and read with 
uncommon avidity. It was sold at a low price, at fairs and markets; 
and hawkers and pedlars were employed to circulate it in parts remote 
from the metropolis. It is singular that a Judge, who is bound by 
oath to maintain, defend, and enferce the laws, should pronounce a 
severe philippic against two Acts of Parliament, which had been 
sanctioned by the unanimous approbation of the Senate— 

** Tis like a shifted wind unto a sail, 

‘© It makes the course of thoughtsto fetch about, 

‘* Startles and frights consideration, 

‘* Makes sound opinion sick, and truth suspected, 

** For putting on so new a fashioned robe.” 

SHAKESPEARE. 
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NORTH STAFFORDSHIRE INFIRMARY, 





Ever anxious to promote, by every means in our power, the sue. 
cess of all charitable institutions, we have a particular satistaction 
in giving publicity to a scheme so fraught with beneficial consequences, 
as the establishment of an infirmary in the very populous and impor. 
tant districtof the Starrokpsuike Potrgrivs. This district is not 
more distinguished for its loyalty, than for its benevolence ; and ip- 
deed the amount of the existing subscription is sufficient to demon. 
strate the extent of its beneficence. The plan of contribution for the 
working classes is admirable ; and when we find it producing no less 
than one thousand per annum, by a contribution so trifling as to di- 
minish the comforts of no one, we find it impossible to do justice 
tothe ingenuity which formed it. Happy shall we be, if, by thus 
laying the whole project before our readers, we shall become the 
means of increasing the amount of subscriptions, and of rendering 
some service to a charitable institution, which. on every account, is 
peculiarly entitled to public support. 


Report and Resolutions adopted at a meeting held at the Swan Inn, 
Hanley, November 18, 1814, to consider the propriety of adding an 
shrmary. to the present Dispensary for the Potteries and Neighbour- 

ood, 

Ata meeting held at the Swan Inn, Hanley, on Friday, November 18, 
1814, 

SIR JOHN, E, HEATHCOTE, 
In the Chair. 

The following Report was read, and the sulsequent Resolutions were 

unanimously adopted : 

When the Dispensary was first projected, it was acknowledged, 
that the benefits tobe expected from an Infirmary for the admission 
of In-Patients are of a superior kind. It was, however, thought impru- 
dent to attempt an extensive plan, entailing considerable and _pet- 
manent expence, until actual experiment had shewn that the charita- 
ble spirit and pecuniary ability of the District were amply sufficient 
fr the demands ofa more limited Institution. Still the principal 
object of our wishes, the establishment of an Infirmary, was kept 
in sight. A building was erected, consisting of a centre and one 
wing, and much larger than could be wanted on the Dispensary- 
System, because it ee that ulterior object more within our grasp. 
Very different would be our situation at the present time, were it 
requisite that an entire new building should be constructed. It has 
been the happy result of the foresight which planned the present 
edifice, that the addition of another wing is all that is necessary 
in order to carry into effect the benevolent views of the neighbour- 
hood.* 
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In the opinion of the Committee, to whom the aftairs of the Dis- 
psary are entrusted, the time for realising those views is arrived. 
They think that they bave devised a plan, which if it meets your 
approbation, and secures your zealous support and patronage, is ade- 
quate to the purpose. To this they solicit your serious attention. — 
Report of the Dispensary Committee on the proposed North Sta fford- 
shire Infirmary. 

An Infirmary on as contracted a scale, as the exigencies of the 
District will admit, cannot be supported with Jess than 1500]. a year. 

It does not seem possible that such an income could be obtained 
from Subscriptions in the ordinary way ; we are therefore compelled 
to think of other modes of procuring it. 

The expence to be incurred is divisible into two heads ; 

ist. The funds for the additional buildings : 

and. The annual support. 

Addittonal Buildings. 

As the employment of Miners subjects them more frequently to 
those accidents which require Infirmary assistance, than any othe: 
description of persons among us, the Proprietors of Coal and other 
Mines in the neigbourhood may be looked to with confidence as 
liberal promoters of the design. Indeed, we have already received 
such assurances of support from this numerous, wealthy and respecta- 
ble class, that we have little doubt of obtaining from their contribu- 
tions, united with donations in other quarters, and with congrega- 
tional collections, a sufficient sum for the purpose. The funded 
property of the Dispensary and House of Recovery, will then 
continue a guarantee forthe permanence of that very useful [nstitu- 
von. 

Annual Support. - 

Asmall weekly contribution from the persons employed at the 
differeat Manufactorics aici Collieries appears the principal resource. 
We propose to arrange it on such a scale, as will scarcely be felt by 
the labouring classes, aod ou a simple, uniform system, which when 
it is once established will give little trouble to their Employers. To 
.the latter we apply for their cordial co-operation, not merely with 
ahope, but with acertainty, of success. As far as we have been 
able to make known our ideas among them, we have, without a sin- 
gle exception, received those animating assurances of support, without 
which it would be worse than useless to proceed. ‘The particulars ot 
our plan will be stated with sufficient minuteness in the Address to 
the Working Classes, which we-shall propose for your approbation 
and adoption ; we will not therefore, unnecessarily intrude on your 
time by detailing them here. We shall only describe some of its 
additional features, of which it is necessary that you should be in 
possession, in making up your own minds on its practicability and 
expedience, 
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entire new Building on a scale commensurate with the avaual Sup- 
port, which it is now ascertained will exceed 2000). a year; and one 
half of it will be contributed by the working Classes. 
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We propose then that this description of contributots should ts 
Giviced into three classes, proportioned to their respective eatnings, 
The first class wiil include all who earn above 16s. per week; they 
quota to be one penny: the second class, including all above 7s. and 
not exceeding 198s. is rated at an halfpenny ; and the third, comprising 
all whose earnings do not exceed 7s, at a farthing, weekly. Suppos. 
ing that from each of these classes we have 3000 subscribers amopz 
the Manufactures, and that among the Miners we have 750 in each of 
the two first classes, and 300 in the third class, and that there are only 
44 working weeks in a year, we shall obtain a total sum, from this 
source alone, of upwerds of 1)80]. From data in our possesion we 
are confident that the numbers we have stated are considerab!y below 
the aggregate amount of this part of the Community. 

We may reasonably presume that the present Subscriptions to 
the Dispensary, amounting to upwards of 300). per annum, will in 
consequence of the extended utility of an Infirmary receive di addi. 
tion of at least one balf, which would produce 450]. per annum, 
Parishes also might be expected to subscribe, inasmuch as they would 
be greatly relieved by an Lustitution of this description in their imme. 
diate vicinity. 

Collections at the Churches and other Places of Public Worship 
in the District would embrace a class of Society raised somewhat 
above the necessity of Infirmary relief themselves, and yet who could 
not afford their annual guineas ; they would also offer a further oppor- 
tanity for charitable liberality to regular contributors of every class, 
and might therefore with great propriety and effect be resorted to an- 
nually. We calculate that they would produce 200). per annum.—If 
to these sums be added the Dividends arising from the present funds of 
the Institution, a total amount is obtained of 1880] ; an amount which 
with many allowances for further and unexpected deficiencies, is 
sufficient for oar main object, since it exceeds by nearly 400). the 
income, Which we consider indispensable. 

We will now proceed to read the Address, which, if it meets your 
full approbation, we propose should be printed and circulated in all 
our names conjointly among the working classes of the neighbour 
hood. 

RESOLUTIONS. 
Resolved Unanimously. 

Ist, That it is highly desirable that an Intrnmary should be added 
to the present Dispensary; that the plan proposed for this purpose by 
the Dispensary Committee meets with our approbation; thet we 
will sanction it by signing our names to the Address presented to us 
and promote its success by our personal efforts. 

2nd. Thatthe chairman be requested to convene by advertise 
ment a public meeting of the inhabitants of the district, to be held at 
the Swan Inn, Hanley, on Friday, December 23rd, to decide finally 
on the plan, and if it be adopted, to commence a subscription for tbe 
building. : 
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grd. That the committee of the Pottery Dispensary be requested 
to prepare a statement of the result of the Address, to be laid belore 
the said meeting. 

4th, ‘That the thanks of this meeting be presented to the Medica! 
Gentlemen of the Dispensary for their able and gratuitous services, 

5th. That the thanks of this meeting be presented to the Com- 
mittee of the Dispensary for suggesting the plan this day proposed for 
our approbafion, and for the progress which they have made in bring- 
ing it to maturity. 

6th, That these resolutions, the report and the Address, be printed 
and circulated by the Dispensary Committee, and also be inserted in 
such Newspapers as they may think advisable. 

JOHN E. HEATHCOTE, Chairman, 

Sir Jouw E. Heatncore having left the Chair, it was taken by 
Dr, Nortren, and the thanks of the meeting were unanimously pre- 
sented to Sir Jonn E, Hgatucore for his able conduct in the Chair, 


and his zealous support of the object of the meeting. 
F, H. NORTHEN, 


eRe 


An Address to the Working Classes of Newcastle, the Potteries, and 
Neigh lourhood. 


Tew years ago the Dispensary was erected. The sole object of those 
who established and have supported it was your relief in the day of 
sickness. You all are witnesses of the solid good which it has pro- 
duced. More than 5000 of your number have been essentially benefited 
by the gratuitous advice of able physicians, and other medical gentlee 
men, and by adequate supplies of expensive medicines; the progress 
of infectious disease has been arrested, and that scourge of man; the 
small-pox, bas nearly been banished from among us. But these bles- 
sings, great as they are, may be still farther extended. _ Our institution 
cannot reach to cases of the severest calamity. Many instances must 
have fallen within your observation, in which the unhappy sufferer was 
tnable to profit by the healing hand extended towards him; his sick- 
ness was of such a nature as to render a weekly walk to the Dispensary 
impracticable ; it required the daily, the hourly attention of skilful 
men, the care of regular nurses, the support of wholesome and nou- 
rishing diet. How are these to be obtained, when the comfortable 
and adequate wages of health are exchanged for the unafoidably limi- 
ted allowance of the Club, or the Parish ? Useful members have been 
lost to society, industrious parents to young aud helpless families, 


whom the timely application of these aids might have preserved.. 


Again; our feelings are often painfully roused by dangerous accidents, 
which occur, indeed, in every neighbourhood, but are most frequent 
0 manufacturing and mining districts. In such cases, would it not be 
an invaluable blessing, that an institution existed on the spot, to which 
Our maiined and wounded fellow-creatures might be instantly remov- 
ed, without the pain and hazard of a long journey, and where they 
Would recejve al! the assistance of which their situation was suscepti- 
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! ble? You cannot hesitate to answer, ‘‘ Yes." Such an Institutiog, 
' then, we now propose to establish. We propose to add an Infirm 

; to the present Dispensary, by considerably enlarging the buildings, 
; 
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and applying them to the reception of In-Patients.. We propose to do 
this—but not without your joint endeavours, Your willing, zealous, 
and steady aid is absolutely necessary. You must put your shoulder to 






te the wheel, or we must abandon the attempt. There is no other alter. 
Bie native, It remains, thes, that we tell you, in as few words as possibie, 
erry what we consider as requisite on your part. 
4 We have good reason to hope that we shall be able to complete the 
i, ) necessary buildings, without breaking in upon the present funds of the 
4 
é 








Dispensary, by means of liberal donations from the nobility, gentry, 
proprietors of mines and manufactories, and other inhabitants of the 
neighbourhocd, and by collections at the churches, and other places 
: of public worship. If each of you would make a point of attending on 
hl that occasion, and give only a single six-pence, you would materially 
if help forward the undertaking. 

. But we chiefly look to you for such a fixed and important addition 
| ee io the annual income, as may enable the Institution to meet the great 
iis increase of expence which must necessarily be incurred: and this may 

; be obtained by means of a small payment, im every working week 
only, on the following plan. ‘That 

Each person who earns upwards of eighteen shillings per week, 
contribute not less than one penny weekly ; 
Pea lod Each person who earns upwards of seven shillings, and not more 
| ee than eighteen shillings, per week, contribute not less than one half: 
) penny weekly; and 
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| Fach person who earns not more than seven shillings per week, 
a4 contribute not less than one farthing weekly. 
4 I Rif The manner in which these easy contributions will be collected, 
PLR ia should be settled with you by your respective inasters, It may, with- 
lhe oe out difficulty, be done by means of a separate column in the pay-list, 
4; pitas and a regular stoppage on the pay-day. The pay-list itself would show 
ep ft F the proper sum to be paid by each individual; and it would only be 
y ae + necessary to add up what might be called the Infirmary column, in 
4 Bet , order to ascertain the sum subscribed by your particular establish- 
cis ie. ment. We only suggest this plan however. Let another be adopted, 
Bs a 4 if another appears more eligible. The whole amount, together with 
| it} ¥ any sum which the master may think fit to add, should be paid quar- 
meet ian | terly to the treasurer of the Infirmary, as the joint subscription of the 
; 4B F manufactory or other establishment, and should entitle that establisl- 


‘ment to the same privilege, as to the number of patients to be recom- 
mended, which the same subscription confers on individual subscri- 
bers, The number of those recommendations must of course be pro- 
portioned to the sum subscribed; and accurate calculations of the 
average expence of In-patients will be necessary, before the scale is 
fixed, It must not therefore be settled hastily ; but it must be setiled 
and made public before the opening of the Infirmary. It is furtler 

necessary, that no patient be recommended, in virtue of these estall's!' 
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sent subscriptions, who is not a regular contributor (vo ihe sume accord- 


ing to the proposed system. As to the regulation of the power of 


recommending patients, it is left to each establishment to settle its own 
plan ; only we expect that it be constantly adhered to, in order that 
the Infirmary committee may know when the recommendations are 
rly given. 
Pribeae establishment subscriptions be generally adopted by the 
ters, miners, hatters, and other manufacturing classes of the neigh- 
pourhood, they will, when added to the increased subscriptions which 
we confidently expect from the more oppulent, and to annual collec- 
tions at the churches, &c. on which also we strongly rely, create an 
income sufficient constantly to support forty In-Patients, and also an 
increased number of QOut-Patients. ‘Ihe latter will, under another 
name, be exactly on the same footing withthe present Out Patients 
of the Dispensary. It is a necessary part of our plan, to convert the 
present house of recovery into a ward of the infirmary, excluding 
from it all patients with infectious disorders, We shall, however, 
hasten to erect a distinct building, at a proper distance from the 
Infirmary, with a separate establishment of nurses, fur the reception 
of fever-patients. 

You must be well aware that the success of such a plan as this can- 
not depend on casual and uncertain bounty. The expence will be 
permanent, regularly returning with every returning year. If then 
you like our proposal, and deiermine to support it,—determine like 
men of steady principles ; determine to support it, not this year only, 
but the next, and the next—in short, as long as an all-wise Providence 
pleases to allot sickness and poverty to your brethren, and to you health 
and hands to assistthem. We call not upon you for any thing beyond 
your strength. From the highest class among you the sum required 
is four shillings and four-pence, even if you work every week through- 
outthe year; fromthe second class, two shillings and two pence ; and 
from the lowest, one shilling anda penny ayear. You can at least as 
conveniently afford this, especially when paid weekly, as many of 
those who contribute their annual guineas, and who never expect any 
earthly benefit in returo, can contribute their quota. And as we shall 
not proceed, unless we obtain very general assurances of lasting sup- 
port, in the way we have described, from your part of the community, 
you will not lose the benefit of your subscriptions by a change of mase 
ters; you will only move from one subscribing establishment to ano- 
ther, where the same benefits may be derived from the Infirmary in 
the hour of need, 

We would not awake unreasonable expectations, as if, for such 
sum, every case of sickness may be provided against, aid all piu- 
dential preparations fora rainy day rendered unnecessary. Your good 
sense will shew you that such a thing is impossible; a much large 
share of your earnings would be required for that purpose. But we 
may do much, though we caunot do all we wish. Sufficient provision 
will, we hope, be made for every accident; and whenever it unfor- 
(@nately occurs, that more in-patients are recommended than the In- 
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firmary can accommodate, the Physicians and Surgeons, who so kindly 
contribute their time and their skill to the promotion of the Charity 
will be the ablest, and also the most impartial judges, to decide whe 
shall have the preference. They will determine which case is mog 
urgent, and admit the patient whose disease, in their opinion, requires 
the most immediate attention. It will, moreover, be a rule, thata 
patient recommended by an establishment subscription, shail be pre. 
ferred to a patient recommended by an individual subscriber, when both 
cannot be admitted, and the urgency of the two cases appears equal. 

As a matter of mere calculation, prudence should decide you to 
support the proposed Infirmary ; because the probabilities of im. 
portan: benefits to yourselves greatly outweigh the small sacrifice re. 
quired of you. Reasons exactly similar induce you to become 
members of a Friendly Society. You reflect that the hour of 
sickness and infirmity is to be expected, and wisely prepare for it in 
the time of health aud strength. In adopting the present plan, you 
will make an additional provision for evils, against which the Club 
cannot adequately provide. Though it does essentially better your 
situation at that distressing period, ,—though it enables you to appa 
your children,—yet it cannot afford you the advice, the medicine, the 
food, the comforts, which a well-reguiated infirmary offers. 

But should Providence bless you with uninterrupted health, you: 
money will not be thrown away. You have, according to you 
means, helped to smooth the bed of anguish, and to lighten the 
pressure of disease. Works of Christian charity are alike the duty o! 
all, and your performance of them willone day be strictly inquired 
into. Yvur Bible dees not teach that any class of men is excused 
from them ; on the contrary, it commands you to labour, working 
with your hands, that you may have to give to him that needeth. 
Your charitable offerings will, like the widow's mite be accepted, 2¢- 
cording to that you have, provided they are made cheerfully. ** Go 
then, imitate the good Samaritan, ‘ and do likewise.” 

Before the collection of the subcriptions for the building is com- 
menced, it is necessary \o ascertain what amount of annual income W 
can depend upon from you ; because it will be useless to provide a 
infirmary, unless we are assured of the means for permanently sup 
porting it. We request, therefore, to be informed, through you! 
respective masters, what subscriptions ny" be expected from exc 
establishment: the communication to be made to Josian WrpGwoo?, 
Esq. ‘Treasurer of the Dispensary, previous to December 16th, in orde 
that it may be laid before a meeting of the Gentry, &c. of the neigh- 
bourhood, which is convened for the purpose of adopting a decisist 
resolution on this important subject. 

November 18, 1814. 
John E. Heathcote 
Francis H. Northen, M. D. 
Edward Powys 
Josiah Spode 
Job Meigh, jun. 

Henry S. Belcombe, M. D. 


George Wood 
Robert E. Aitkens 
Ralph Stevenson 
John A. Prowse 
Edward Carless 
John Tomlinson 
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Clement Leigh Thomas Griffin 
Bernard Coombe Thomas Allbut 
Josiah Wedg wood James Whitehead 
Henry Dobbs William Yates 
Thomas Horwood Thomas Minton 
Thomas Butt Robert Griffin 
Richard Bent, M. D. W. H. Smallwood 
John Ridgway Themas Yeoman 
Thomas Cotterill Robert Hamilton 
Thomas Wolfe John Davenport 
William Adams Benjamin Adams 
William Arrowsmith J. H. Clive 
josiah Spode, jun. James Davenport 
William Kenwright Job Meigh 
Thomas Lakin Thomas Harley 
Joseph Mayer George Forrister 
John Daniel Robert Garner 
Jobn Rogers James Harvey 
George Rogers Thomas Hewitt 
Thomas Slade - Richard Barker 
John Wood Thomas Stirrup 
John Meir Charles Harvey 
Thomas Knight Charles Meigh 
Hugh Williamson John Glass 
Joseph Knight Richard Hicks 
Thomas Toft Jobn Riley 
Jacob Baggaley Richard Riley 
Thomas Goodfellow Thomas Heath 
William Rhead William Bourne 
John Robinson Thomas Godwin 
Christopher Robinson Benjamin Godwin 
Joseph Machin Jobn Hall 
Enochi Wood Ralph Hall 
James Caldwell | William Bathwell 
John Salt Thomas Bathwell 





PROPOSED NORTH-STAFFORD-INFIRMARY. 


Ar a public meeting held at the Swan Inn, Haney, on Friday, 
December 23d.—The following resolutions were unanimously 
adopted :— 

Reso.uTion Ist.—That the plan for adding an infirmary to the 
present Dispensary, proposed to the working classes in the address of 
Nov. 18th, has met with such substantial support from them, as to 
render it expedient to commence the undertaking. 

Reso.ution 2nd.—That books be now opened for a subscription, 
to defray the expence of the necessary buildings. 

RESOLUTION $rd.—That an annual subscription be now com- 
menced, and that the establishment subscriptious commence collecting 
from Monday, January 2nd, 1815. 
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Resotvtion 4th.—That all subscribers of three guideas annually, 
or contributors of 20). together with the officers and committee of 
the Dispensary, be a committee for carrying the measure into effect, 
with power to divide themselves into sub-committees, and to ¢qlj 
public meetings whenever they deem it expedient : and that the com. 
mittee have power to add to their number. 

Resorurion 5th.—That in order to promote the establishment of 
a permanent fund for the support of the institution, the surplas which 
may be expected from a liberal sybscription to the building be placed 
in the pubiic funds, in the name of Trustees for that parpose. 

Resotution 6Gth—That these resolutions be inserted in the three 
provincial papers, together with the donations and subscriptions 
already made 

J. E. HEATHCOTE, Citarrmay, 


Sir J. E. Heatucore having left the chair, the thanks of the meet- 
ing were unanimously presented to himfor his able and zealous support 
of the object of the meeting. 


Annual Sub. 


Donations. scriptions. 
Se 8 2. ‘. 2 4 
Jonn E. Heathcote «. <«. .. «¢ «o- 10 0 O § 3-% 
Josiah Spode .. «2. «- «+ of «- 105 O O 5 5 0 
WTR OEE o. ce te te ee cel OO OD 220 
Josish Spode, jun. .. .- «2 « »« 50 O O 230 
ee gk 6s ie ee ee oe EO OG 220 
meee) WS. cs ce te ew os lel lCUWMUO CUD 2 2. 
Miss Malkin .. .. mis ~« 2 @ a 
William Copeland, L ondon wo @ @ 2 2 0 
The Fenton Park and Golden Hill Colleries 105 O O 3 2:8 
Josiah Wedgwood .. .. .. «.. «. 5210 O 10 100 
John Smith .. cose a ws 6 SS 8 3 0 
John Tomlinson, 
(viz.) Towards the building 20 0 0 
To a permanent Fund 30 0 O visliallling . ea 
Joha and George Rogers .. .. .. .. 50 O O 6 6 0 
H. Henshall ; co 4s wT Bil awe 2 2.0 
H.H. Wiiliamson .. . ee. sd: ce eee 3 3 6 
Williamson and Brindley . cat, nie 22 0 
Peemeen TAOWOR 6s ltt ee Cte Cw, Oe OS CD 23 0 
ee re ee 5 §-0 
John and James Davenport .. .. .. 50 0 O ao Se 
Ralph Stevenson... (oe «ac ee. = 3.8 0 
John and William Ridgway ‘. 26. 4o. oo 5 5 0 
Hicks and Meigh .. .. .. ce o. 31 DO O 3 3°0 
_ |. iia rrr i. mae: 440 
R. E. Aitkens - at are ae 5 5 0 4 4 0 
John Collins, Stafford .. .. 3 .. 3 .. 21 0 0 1 1 0 
oo ke a 5 5 0 
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Annual Sub- 

Donations, scriptions. 

int, 8 ...40 & & 

OS Sr tr ae ee ee 220 

i Me 6 «6 4s 6¢- 06 say Se oe, © . 248 

Teen GOST, cs ts ce ce es oe SF FO 220 

T A. Maguire .. .-. ge of we -ee 3 § OD 220 

PE DO oss nns ob oe. ée ae 2 Ble .: =. @ 

C. Chester ei» tea: “tas abe oa 5 5 O 220 

Thomas aud Robert Fenton .. .. .. .. & 5 QO 22 0 

James Smith, Newcastle .. .. .. .. 10 0 O 4 4.0 

Ciement Leigh, for permanent fund, .. 21 0 Q 440 
T. Kinnersly, for permanent Fund, .. 100 O O 
0 O 


Legacy-from the late D. Whalley, Esq. 100 


Establishments Subscriptions, from returns made to the 23d of De- 
cember, 1814, Calcuiated upon 44 weeks in the year. 


ETURIA & SHELTON. No. of Annual amount 
: Persons, of Subscriptions 
Mr. Wedgwood, Messrs. J. & W. Ridg- me w% 


way, Messrs. John Ridgway & Co. Mr. John 
Yates, Messrs. Hollins, Warburton, Daniel 
& Co. and Messrs. Shirlevs. ..  .. 2. 1162 151 18 
COBRIDGE 
Mr. Ralph Stevenson, Messrs. Stevenson 
and Bucknail, Messrs. J. and R. Blackwell, 
a ee 60 16 
HANLEY. ; 
Messrs. Keeling, Vott and Co. Mr. John 
Shorthose, Mr. George Sparks, Messrs. Bent- 
ley, Wear and Bourne, Mrs. Sareh Brown, 
Mr. Janes Keeling, Messrs Hackwood, Dim- 
mock and Co. Messrs, Taylor, Messrs. Hord- 
leys. »- 461 59 18 i 


“J 


o.) 


STOKE. 
Mr. Spode, Mr. Wolfe. Mr. Minton, Mr. 
Hamilton, Mr. Arrowsmith, Mr. Wil- 
liam Adams, and Mr. Lakin. .. .. .. 1482 168 19 1 
BURSLEM. 
Messrs. Robinsons, Messrs. Burne and Clews, 
Messrs, Rhead and Goodfellow, Messrs. T.and 
B. Godwin, Messrs. Joynson and Jervis. Mr. 
Edward Bourne, Mr. John Brettel, Mr. Vom- 
kinson, Mr. Walsh, Mr. Haywood, Messrs, 
Machin and Baggaley, and Mr. Stanley. .. 524 80 98 
LONGPORT. 
Messrs. Henshall’ and Williamson, Messrs. 
J. and G, Rogers, and Messrs. Davenports. 1016 109 19 11 
TUNSTALL. 
Messrs, Slade and Co. Mr. John Wood, 
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No. of Annual Amount 
Persons. of Subscriptions 
(Brown Hills,) Mr. B. Adams, Messrs. XR 2 
Knights, and Messrs. Powys, Oliver and Co. 217 7 63s 
LANE-END. 
Mrs. Cyples,Mr.George Forrister, Messrs. 
Bailey and Batkin, Messrs. Singleton and Co. 
and Mr. James Weston. 225 
FENTON AND LANE-DELPH. 
Mr. Felix Pratt, and Mr. John Pratt. 54 
COLLIERIES. 
Lord G. L. Gower, Sneyed Colliery, Ford- 
Green Colliery, Sir John Heathcote’s Colli- 
ery, Mr. H. Williamson's Colliery and Lime 
Concern, Fenton Park and Golden Hill Col- 
lieries, and Apedale Colliery. ..  .. .. = =1156 


Se 


676 





Subsequent returns have added considerably 
to the number raised, the annual amount from 
the working classes to more than .. .. 1000. 
The amount of Donations on the 26th Janu- 
ary, 1815, was upwards of .. «1 «2 oe oe oe +. 4,000 


Amongst the Donors are 
Annual Sub- 
Donations. scriptions. 
L. L. 
The Marquis of Stafford .. .. .. 200 20 
Marchioness of Stafford .. : - 25 
Farl of St. Vincent .. .. .. «. 300 
Earl Gower .. .. .. es -50 
Lord G. L, Gower... Seed -ee - 
Clement Kynnerly, Esq. .. .. «. 100 
Bourne Baker and Bourne 100 
Permanent Fund 
me: Sparrow, Esq. .. . 7 50 
lof Macclesfield .. .. os ws 25 
wae Caliwell, .. eo. be ose. @ 52 1 
The Dean of Litchfield 
, To the buildings, 25 50 0 
Permanent Fund, 25 
Benjamin Taylor, London .. .. .. 22 O 
‘Stevenson Bucknell .. 52 10 
Annual Subscriptions to 26th January, 850 O 
1815, from Individuals upwards of 
~ from Establishment _ working , 000 © 
_ | lecti ons " annuall 
Congregational collecti annually 
alana at +s ‘< ws ~ © 
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NORTH STAFFORDSHIRE INFIRMARY. 
Scale of privileges in recommending Patients, allowed to donations and 
Annual Subscriptions. 











Annual Subscriptions. |Out-Patients at une time pa gary x py 

L. s. d. 

S «hy 1 O 
22 0 ] 1 
3 3 0 2 1 
44 0 2 2 
§ §$ @ 3 2 
6 6 O 3 3 
7 7 9 4 3 
8 8 O 4 4 
9 9 O 5 af 
10 10 O 5 5 








And so on according to this Scale. 

An individual Subscriber can in no- case be permitted to have more 
than one In-Patient at a time, but the privilege of two In-Patients 
at atime, will be permitted to Establishment and Parish Subscriptions, 
when they amount to ten guineas annually; three In-Patients at a 
time when they amount to twenty guineas, and a like increase of num- 
ber of In-Patients at one time for every additional ten guineas sub- 
ribed annually, 

A Donation of ten guineas, paid at one time, entitles the Donor 
to the privileges of an annual Subscriber of one guinea, and so im pro- 
portion for every additional donation of ten guineas. . 

Donations and annual Subscriptions from the same individual wil! 
be combined inthe Scale of privileges; as for instance---ten gui- 
neas donation and one guinea annually will put the party on the same 


footing astwo guineas annual Subscription, and so according to that 
rale. 











— ~— a J 


LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 





— 

The third and fourth volumes of the Memoirs of the Margrayine 
of Bareith, are in the press, and will appear early in 1815. 

The translation of the Secret Memoirs of Napoleon Buonaparte, 
by one who never quitted his side {or fifteen. years, is just ready for 
publication. 

The second and concluding volame of the Travels of Professor 
Lichtenstein in Southern Africa. 

The following works are nearly ready for publication. Private Edo- 
cation ; or the Studies of Young Ladies, considered, by Elizabeth 
Appleton, 

Travels in Europe and Africa, by Colonel Keatinge. 

Memoirs of 30 years of the life of the late Empress Josephine. 

A History of the war in Spain and Portugal, from the year 1807 
t9 1814, By General Sarrazin, 
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Memoirs of the French Campaiggs in Spain, of 1808, 9, and 10. 
By M. Rocca, officer of Hussars. 

Maria, or the Hollanders. By Louis Buonaparte, 3 vols. 

A Supplement to the Memoirs of Sir Joshua Reynolds. By James 
Northcote, Esq. 4to, 

An Historical Survey of the Character of Napoleon Bounaparte. 
By the author of the ‘‘ Secret Memoirs.” 

The Native Irish. A Memorial on behalf of the Native Irish, with 
a view to their improvement in moral and religious knowledge, through 
the medium of their own language, is now in the press, and will be 
published in the course of the present month. By Christopher Ander- 


son, Edinburgh. 
A new and corrected edition of Dr. Williams's ApripGMmeEnr or 


Owen on THE Hesrews, is in the Press, and will be published in the 
beginning of March, 

The Rev. Mr. Cobbin’s Frencn Preacner will appear about the 
month of May, in one octavo volume. 

OsservaTions made during a recent visit to Panis. By Samuel 
Smith, Esq. of the Inner Temple. 

In the Press, and shortly will be published, Tannahill’s Poetical 
Works, containing the favourite songs of Jessie, the flawer O' Dum- 
blane, Gloomy Winter now Awa, &c. 

Tuomas Myers, A. M. of the Royal Military Academy, Wool- 
wich, has a Practical Treatise on finding the Latitude and Longitude 


at Sea, in 1 vol. 8vo. 
Miss. Prickett is about to publish an Historical Novel, entitled, 


“« Warwick Castle.” 

Mr. Gamble,. Author of Sarsfie!d, Characteristic Sketches of Ire- 
land, &c. will shortly publish a new Novel, entitled, ‘* Howard.” 

Parliamentary Portraits ; or Sketches of the Public Character of 
some of the most distinguished Speakers of the House of Commons; 
— printed in the Examiner. 

The Theological Works of James Arminius, D, D. Professor of 
Divinity in the University of Leyden. 

Miscellaneous Poems. By John Byrun, M. A. F. R. S. with some 


account of his Life. 
A new Edition of Mr. Taylor's Ghosts will appear in the course of 


the present month, with the addition of many new and very curious 
Stories. 

A Singular work on Occult Philosophy will be published in the 
course of a very few weeks; it will inclade the Lives of ali the 
ancient Alebemystical Philosophers, a Critical Catalogue of their 
writings, and as election of the most celebrated Treatises on the Theory 
and Practice of the Hermetic Art. 

The life of Philip Melancthon. By the Rev. F. A. Cox: with a full 
length Portrait, and fac simile, of his writing, may be expected in the 


ensuing month: 





